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in dealing with the great problems which concern the 
fortunes and fate of so many workingmen, it is of all 
things desirable that discussion should be carried on 
and conclusions arrived at by cool-headed, sober-minded 
men. The passions of a mob may be excited by drink; 
and demagogues, who would be powerless in the presence 
of sober men, find the material they want in a crowd 
of men excited by that which unfits them for sober 
judgment and discreet action. 


& 


“THe Religion of Health,’ a recent editorial, was 
written by one of our contributors, who, by virtue of the 
vis medicatrix nature and the aid of the doctor, had just 
recovered from a severe illness. We have received letters 
characterizing the editorial, varying from the verdict of 
those who regard it as a ‘‘remarkably fine production”’ 
to one who calls it ‘‘that abominable editorial.” Tastes 
differ and must differ to the end of time, and there is 
no disputing about them,—De gustibus ‘non est dispu- 
tandum, (We put in the Latin phrases to give this note 
a learned look.) Personally the editor has had every ex- 
perience of sickness, healing, and health which the books 
of those who are expert in healing describe. We have 
learned by testing them the value of calmness and courage 
to carry one past the perils of delirium and nervous pros- 
tration. Sympathetic friends who belong to the various 
healing cults, knowing what our experience has been, 
always insist that we belong with them. To us these 
experiences are simply illustrations of the truths long 
since recognized and taught by broad-minded Unitarians. 


& 


SympatHy has its dangers. The effort to put one’s 
self in the place of the other man may go too far and be 
too successful. We know a case where, out of a noble 
purpose to find out how the under-dog in the industrial 
fight feels, a man made himself a tramp. He studied 
the objects of his sympathy with intelligence, and did 
good work in pointing out the causes of social degradation 
and unrest. But he came to share not merely the feeling 
of antagonism against society which often animates the 
tramp, but also became infected with the faults and 
vices which make a mana tramp without blame to.so- 
ciety. He became dissolute, lawless, and, finally, was 
unfit to associate with the very respectable people of his 
own kindred and social relationships. It takes a strong 
man or a wise woman to deal with the underworld of sin 
and suffering without yielding to the vitiating moral at- 
mosphere which is part of the problem, and yet a sense 
of duty steadily maintained is the most effective anti- 
septic and antidote to evil that one can carry into the 
areas of social degradation. 


ed 


THERE are two ways to attain eminence in public life, 
in the ministry and elsewhere. ‘The one is the path of 
the genius, which is open before the feet of any youth 
whose capacity is disclosed to the world. The other way 
opens before those who are willing to do all the drudgery 
that is required of them, to endure hardness, to work 
patiently, to claim nothing for themselves, but to show 
at length their ability to do worthy work. The way 
which opens before the youth of talent will close before 
him speedily unless he meets the expectations of the 
world with faithful performance and excellent accom- 
plishment. After the tests of life have been applied for 
a few years, they who are modest, faithful, and persever- 
ing are retained in service and promoted. They are dis- 
regarded and cast aside who seek their own ends, refuse 
to be the servants of the people, and to work without 
open reward. Shot that are round and perfect and 
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those that are irregular are easily separated from each 
other by allowing them to roll down an inclined plane. 
Those that are round and true roll straight on their way 
to the bottom. Those that are irregular in form wobble 
off on one side or another. A similar test is applied to 
men and women by the experiences of life. 


The Uses of Religious Controversy. 


In spite of all the occasional disgusts excited by the 
extremes and exaggerations _of controversialists, there 
remains a very decided relish for controversy. Nothing 
will draw and hold the multitude like a conflict of opinions 
concerning important questions in theology and religion, 
when the disputants have something to say; and, on the 
whole, no method of instruction is more effective. 

There is a bad method of controversy and a good one. 
The bad method is illustrated when two men who totally 
misunderstand each other, arise, with mutual dislike and 
distrust in their hearts, and begin to misrepresent each 
other’s opinions, while they exaggerate the importance 
and the soundness of their own. He who fights simply 
to maintain a party, or to destroy one, and who considers 
any means justifiable which will bring adherents to his 
cause, may do some good incidentally. But in such 
discussions facts and principles are so distorted by par- 
tisan prejudice that the unlearned hearer seldom gets 
any conception of the integrity of truth. Nothing but 
fragments are presented, and they commonly out of their 
proper relations. Great principles are seldom unfolded 
by one who is scrutinizing the motives and maligning the 
conduct of his adversary. 

The good method is too seldom illustrated in contro- 
versy, although something like it is often seen in the 
work of men who meet no antagonist and sometimes 
attract no attention. It would be a noble service to 
the truth if men of convictions, men who think, who 
long to know the truth, and who differ, could state in 
the clearest terms the beliefs which they hold, pointing 
out, when necessary, wherein there is harmony and 
where difference between their theories and those of 
their opponents, stating what they desire to attain to 
and what they wish to avoid, and attempting to show 
why their theories seem sufficient and where others are 
weak, to the end that misconceptions might be corrected, 
half truths find their complement, and unity of purpose 
be effected in all things concerning which there should 
appear to be unity of belief. 

Such controversy might be strenuous,—the more earn- 
est the better,—and the result would be that many honest 
men who now stand far apart would come together, and, 
better still, the world would learn what most people are 
now ignorant of, that there are certain fundamental 
truths which are no longer in dispute among religious 
people. The great difficulty is that the world is not yet 
honest enough for the best kind of controversy. Except- 
ing in rare instances the men are few who are willing 
frankly to avow their agreement, even in so far as they 
do agree with one from whom they differ in other things, 
when the difference excites antagonism of feeling. Many 
theologians exaggerate the differences which separate 
them from others who incur odium, that they may make 
the gulf between them as wide as possible. 

But spite of all the difficulties, the exaggerations, 
and the dishonesties of controversialists, good comes 
from their labors because in time the common sense of 
the people becomes educated and the necessary diserimi- 
nations are made. The various theories are held before 
the public mind, and there slowly gathers a body of 
experience which furnishes the necessary test of vitality. 
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When, during a long time, the evil results prophesied 
concerning some theory do not appear, or when the good 
results are wanting, or when both are shown to be alike 
indifferent, a practical test of value is established, and 
fictitious distinctions lose their power to excite attention. 

Education is an exceedingly slow process. Principles 
are not thoroughly known until many generations of 
men have put them to service in real life. No new 
theory can take root at once. If it seem to do so, it will 
commonly be because a new name has been given to an 
ancient truth. 

The children of men who once differed and disputed 
come to an understanding, tacit or open, and then forget 
that their fathers fell out. The controversies of former 
generations which seemed to settle nothing did, in fact, 
furnish the principles among which choice must be made. 
The choice is often made unconsciously, and the warfare 
closes because the good has taken root and the evil is 
forgotten. 

Boston, during the last winter, has furnished a capital 
illustration of the point we wish to make clear. For 
two hundred years there has been going on a process of 
education through controversy, and the result is that, 
while no one party has ever got a complete victory, all 
parties have won; that is to say, the principles which 
bear fruit in life have slowly wrought themselves into 
the constitution of society, and have changed the atti- 
tude of all parties and the nature of all controversies. 
In the last ten years the contentions of theologians have 
been on a level immeasurably higher than those of old, 
and the statements which could attract attention were 
vastly more important than those formerly made by 
champions of what purport to be the same parties. 

The public has really been educated to demand truths 
which have a bearing upon life, and no efforts to create 
artificial excitements have had any marked success. The 
old antagonisms are enfeebled and the ancient animosi- 
ties have become impossible. It will be many years or 
generations before those who substantially agree will 
find each other out and confess their agreements. But 
that we are on the way to such a desirable consummation 
is clear, and in large measure this is owing to long- 
continued controversies which have educated in the people 
a power of discrimination which is among the most valu- 
able of acquisitions. Let us not, then, deprecate dis- 
cussion, but as quickly as possible bring it under the laws 
of honesty, courtesy, and generosity that by truth- 
seeking, fair dealing, and obedience, we may at last attain 
to the unity of the spirit. 


The Faith of Science. 


Whatever other changes science has worked in the 
religious outlook, it has not abrogated faith. Indeed it 
has come to place its emphasis as strongly on that word 
as was done by Martin Luther. We may still say, ‘‘Sal- 
vation by faith.’ There-is, however, a readjustment as 
to the object of faith. Faith in miracles, in supernatural 
revelations, in triune beings, or in human beings born 
of divine parentage,—of these science says nothing. Such 
things do not come within its reach or realm. Yet it 
does demand faith in God, in the Supreme Life and Will 
of the universe. In this divine source and residence of 
law science finds the only possible explanation of what 
is,—of the myriad moral and physical facts which consti- 
tute the realm of knowledge. More than this, it accords 
well with the sentiment of the Lord’s Prayer, and that 
tenderness which expresses itself in the idea of father- 
hood. It finds in the universe simply an enlarged family 
life—a soul homie. Agnosticism on this point has almost 
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entirely been eradicated from the thinking of the present 
day. Science began with discovering the infinitude and 
eternal certainty of law, throwing out, of necessity, 
miracles which were violations of law, but by no means 
losing God. It has certainly lifted the conception of 
deity out of the chaos, where pranks were played, miracles 
wrought, and heavens and hells found appropriate places. 
The enlightened mind of to-day can no longer even dis- 
cuss these old questions of theology. They are unthink- 
able as they are pestiferous. 

The faith of science goes farther. It not only asserts 
a blessed confidence in the eternal law and life, but 
wholly changes our conception of man. The honest man 
may say to-day, and say it scientifically: ‘‘I believe in 
myself. Whatever of goodness I have is my own: what- 
ever truth I know is the result of my own toil. Nor do 
I see how any other man’s goodness or wisdom can be 
attributed to me, unless I secure the same by my own 
deserts. Sure I am that I shall go out of this world with 
nothing to boast of but what is honestly mine. I am 
grateful for holy example and for divine teaching, but 
every man’s righteousness is his own. I do not under- 
stand that it is a matter of piety to demean and falsify 
myself. I ought to know my own ability, and measure 
my own virtue as easily as I reckon my bank stock. All 
this I say without forgetting that I owe much to heredity, 
to my friends and teachers, to physical nature, and to the 
interliving God.’’ This confidence in manhood is taking 
the place, and doing it very wholesomely, of a morbid 
contempt for human nature and the surrounding world. 
People are learning rapidly to say, I believe in the earth 
as a lovely home world, while I have been happy in 
proportion to my will to obey wise laws. In the world 
itself we discover no signs of its having been forsaken 
of God, but it appears to be loved and honored with a 
most marvellous display of wisdom and beauty. Science 
will crowd this matter of faith in manhood and man, 
until it demands such control of heredity and of educa- 
tion and all environment that every human being shall 
be able to make the best of himself, here and now. 

Science by no means forbids faith in religion. It rec- 
ognizes the religious sentiment to be as natural and neces- 
sary as those sentiments which constitute the family or 
society. Religion is the bond of uprightness that binds 
the soul to everything good and true. Prayer is not, of 
itself, religious, but it is the voicing of an honest love 
and a sincere faith. If indulged at all, it should be as 
simple and as sure as the call of a child for its mother. 
Nothing can be more abhorrent to science or to Jesus 
than the formal prayer. Science is just now going farther 
with increasing emphasis, and demanding of us as essen- 
tial to true religion faith in our fellow-men. It requires 
especially confidence in the power of right environment 
to lift the lowly and the poor, and even dig from the slums 
the wastages of humanity. It will not allow us to split 
into two parts the family of God, placing the doom of 
damnation on the larger division, and endorsing the rem- 
nant for eternal pleasures. It is science that is rebuild- 
ing the tenements under sanitary provisions, and is 
heading the cry, ‘‘ Back to the land.’’ It does not like to 
talk about human depravity, and it will not indulge in 
a discussion of eternal punishment. 

These are some of the ways in which science is recon- 
structing religious faith. It believes that material laws 
are never disrupted for the gaping crowd, and that 
moral laws are the same to-day that they were an eter- 
nity ago. In such a universe one may liye, and live 
joyously. We may go on with the certainty of future 
difficulties, but of future victories; the necessity of future 
effort, but of continuous progress. Certainly science has 
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done a grand thing for us, and what we want now is to 
accept in its fulness the light of modern revelation. 
Happiness is the fruit that hangs on the tree of honest 
toil, and bliss is the fruit of conflict. What we have of 
good in us constructs our own heaven, and what of evil 
dips us in hells. This is not a law of one world, but an 
essential law of life. Reason is no longer abhorrent, and 
rationalism is the first duty of the Christian. It would 
be dishonorable on the part of the Divine One to send 
a thinking being, with the capacity for joy and misery, 
out into a world of problems, without endowing him with 
reason. No blasphemy could be greater than to forbid 
the use of reason. 


Current Topics, 


At the opening of the Democratic National Convention 
at Denver last Tuesday it was apparent that William J. 
Bryan and his friends were in complete control of the 


party machinery, and the nomination of the candidate. 


from Nebraska was plainly foreshadowed. The situa- 
tion affecting the nomination for the Presidency, on 
the eve of the first session of the convention, hinged 
largely upon the attitude of the New York delegation 
with its 78 votes. All the attempts of Mr. Bryan’s 
opponents to obtain a declaration against Mr. Bryan 
from Charles F. Murphy, the head of Tammany Hall, 
and the power that controlled New York’s representa- 
tion in the convention, failed of results. When the 
temporary chairman called the convention to order on 
Tuesday, the only uncertainties were the identity of the 
Vice-Presidential nominee and some details of the plat- 
form. It was a certainty, though, that neither Judge 
Gray of Delaware nor Gov. Johnson of Minnesota, Mr. 
Bryan’s only avowed rivals for the first place on the 
ticket, were factors to be reckoned with. 


ss 


ANOTHER chapter in the long and heroic narrative 
of the search for the North Pole was begun at Oyster 
Bay on July 7, when the President bade Godspeed to 
Commander Peary and his specially constructed steamer, 
the Roosevelt, on the eve of the departure of that vessel 
for Sydney, Cape Breton, the first stop on the projected 
voyage into the silent north. Although the famous ex- 
plorer who already has achieved the distinction of hav- 
ing placed the American flag nearer the actual pole 
than it had ever been placed before, was chary of pre- 
dictions, he expressed the hope, on the day before the 
Roosevelt sailed from Oyster Bay, that he might plant 
the Stars and Stripes at the pole within the next year. 
Commander Peary’s resources are largely the result 
of public subseription. Although his exploration will 
be conducted to some extent with the co-operation of 
the Peary Arctic Club, his freedom of action and initia- 
tive will be untrammelled by any conditions or require- 
ments save those of the work itself. 


rd 


By the terms of a significant , pontifical document 
issued on July 6 a problematic change is effected in the 
relations between Rome and the English-speaking world. 
Hitherto the United States, Great Britain, and Canada 
have been regarded for all administrative purposes as 
‘‘missionary lands,’ and the authority of the Holy See 
in them has been exercised, at least nominally, through 
the Congregation of the Propaganda. Under the decree 
of July 6 the three countries named, together with Hol- 
land, are removed, from the jurisdiction of the Propa- 
ganda, and hereafter their relations with Rome will be 
conducted directly through the Papal Secretary of State. 
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In the opinion of American Churchmen, the new admin- 
istrative arrangement is largely in the nature of a formal- 
ity, and it is predicted that its direct effect upon either 
the congregations or the hierarchy will be little felt ex- 
cept in technical matters. 


A FEATURE of the observance of the Fourth of July at 
Manila was'the adoption by a mass meeting of a petition 
‘“‘to the American people” urging that influences be 
brought to bear upon Congress ‘‘to enact legislation 
that will give to the Philippine Islands equal trade 
advantages with Porto Rico.’”” The petitioners urge 
that such a legislative measure would remove the ‘‘eco- 
nomic troubles with which they are afflicted’’ and would 
bring the islands once more to a condition of prosperity 
and happiness. The purposes of the petition were in- 
dorsed by the Merchants Association and by many other 
trade and industrial organizations of the archipelago, 
both native and American. Simultaneously with the 
meeting at Manila, gatherings that formulated a similar 
prayer to the American government were held in practi- 
cally all the commercial and productive centres in the 
Philippines, so that the petition apparently represents 
the unanimous sentiment of the people of the archipel- 
ago. It is predicted that the document, when it is pre- 
sented to Congress, will bear a million signatures. 


Sd 


Licut upon the events that brought about the assassi- 
nation of the King and the Crown Prince of Portugal 
was furnished in the House of Lords at Lisbon on July 2, 
by Senhor De Alpoim, chief of the Progressive Dis- 
sidents. Senhor De Alpoim, in defending himself from 
the charge that he himself wasimplicated in the tragedy 
of last February, informed the upper chamber of the 
Portuguese Parliament that the crime that shocked 
the world was projected definitely at a meeting of Pro- 
gressive and Regenerator chiefs, and that the participants 
at this conference completed all the details of the plan 
for the assassination of King Carlos a few days before 
his pitiful ending at the hands of assassins. The death 
of Prince Luiz, Dr. De Alpoim assérted, was the result 
of the error of a part of the conspirators, who opened fire 
contrary to arrangements. : 

a 
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It is probable that a belligerent public opinion has 
had a great deal to do with recent events in Tokio, which 
on July 4 culminated in the resignation of the Saionji 
cabinet. Just what direction that public opinion has 
taken is yet to be determined. Ex-Premier Saionji has 
been accused, on the one hand,.of being too aggressive 
and too ready to commit Japan to large military, naval, 
and colonial expenditures; while, on the other hand, he 
has been attacked because of the failure of his govern- 
ment to maintain the dignity and the material interests 
of the empire in its relations with China, especially 
with respect to the Chinese boycott that has already cost 
Japan a large percentage of its trade on the mainland. 
It is predicted that the incoming government, which 
probably will be headed by Marquis Katsura, will fol- 
low very largely in the footsteps of its immediate prede- 
cessor in power. In the mean while the movement for 
an enlarged franchise will continue to extend among 
the people, the great bulk of whom, under the existing 
system, are practically debarred from a share in the 
government of the country. 


as 
A NEW triumph in aeronautic experiments was re- 


corded in Germany last week by Count Zeppelin, the 
veteran scientist who is devoting the closing years of his 
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life and a large part of his fortune to the development 
of the airship. In a machine of his own design and 
construction, Count Zeppelin carried fourteen passengers 
for six hours and forty-five minutes at an average speed 
of thirty-four and a half miles an hour. The distin- 
guished German’s performance exceeds by far that of 
any of his fellow-experimenters and rivals, and the result 
of the test at Friedrichshafen will go a long way toward 
demonstrating the practicability of air locomotion. It 
is the ambition of Count Zeppelin to furnish to Germany 
presumably for purposes of war—the most effective 
airship that science and money can produce, and he is 
apparently destined incidentally to make an important 
contribution to the constructive science of the world. 
n & 

THE traditions of England as the friend of liberty 
have been maintained with excellent results at Teheran, 
where a large number of proscribed Liberals found 
refuge in the British legation. ‘The Persian government, 
after a demand upon the legation for the surrender of the 
refugees, surrounded the buildings with troops and an- 
nounced its intention of maintaining the guard until the 
offenders were surrendered. At the beginning of last 
week Sir Edward Grey, the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, announced that the refugees would not be given 
up except upon definite and binding guarantees for 
their safety, and followed up that announcement with a 
demand for the immediate withdrawal of the guards. 
The shah’s advisers, after a fruitless protest, decided at 
the end of last week that it would be dangerous to defy 
the British ultimatum and accordingly ordered the with- 
drawal of the troops. ~ 


Brevities. 


The healing function of the Church is causing the rise 
of as many divisions among the healers as the creeds have 


been responsible for. 


It is said that hydrophobia has, by a strict quarantine 
on dogs, been excluded from England, and will be kept 
out of the island so long as a strict quarantine is main- 
tained. 


The safest community to live in is one in which ethical 
sentiment is so well developed that the Church and all 
other social institutions are held up to a high standard 
of performance. 


Why is it that a public speaker will allow himself to 
address extempore a hundred or a thousand men and 
women, but will never consent to stand by what he said 
when it is accurately reported and printed? 


A theological professor, speaking of the assaults on the 
Bible, thinks that, when criticism gets through with its 
work, it may leave no foundation for Christianity, and 
that ‘‘we shall stand aghast, stricken helpless.” 


We are told on good authority that it is not good usage 
now to call any of the inhabitants of Asia Assyrians, as 
we have recently done when speaking of emigrants from 
the district that was once the seat of the Assyrian Em- 
pire. 


Whenever we say a good word for the Oriental nations 
and admit that our so-called Christian civilization is not 
wholly without spot or wrinkle, we usually find our re- 
marks quoted in Hindu papers, with a suggestion that 
sympathy and comprehension are grateful to the dwellers 
in India, 
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His Purpose. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON, 


RS 


Thejages of slavery show it, 
And the coming of freedom from far, 
The seers of the centuries know it, 
Tis the light of the uttermost star; 
And over the hills and the valleys 
Where loving and labor are rare 
To higher endeavor it rallies 
The men who would dare! 


The rose in unfolding reveals it, 
The lily its stainlessness hides, 
The martyr in majesty feels it, 
In sorrow it ever abides; 
In nature, in man, now and ever, 
Its unity speaks to us all; 
And the saints of the earth they shall never 
Defy its sweet call. 


In the twining of little white fingers, 
In the gleam of a lover’s dark eye, 
In the word that through absence still lingers, 
In the hope that is ever on high, 
In motive, in deed and ideal, 
In memory, passion and peace, 
His purpose is all that is real, 
His love will not cease. 


Martha of Bethany. 


BY ADELAIDE FITCH. 


Taking the story of Jesus and his friends at Bethany 
just as it stands, without reference to the refinements 
and readjustments of the critics, we have a human docu- 
ment of great beauty and value. 

What a thoroughly natural woman Martha is! She 
stands for a distinct yet universal type. We find her re- 
peated over and over again in every age and amongst all 
classes of women. One meets her at almost every turn: 
in the church, home circle, or community, her face is a 
familiar one. Whether seen within the four walls of her 
cottage, planning some domestic campaign, or busily 
engaged in household duties, or perhaps abroad, helping 
to shoulder some of the world’s burdens, maybe essaying 
to solve certain of its vexed problems, Martha, under 
one guise or another, is everywhere in evidence, ever with _ 
her face to the battle’s front, conquering and to conquer. 
And she will continue a factor to be reckoned with as long 
as this planet holds together; for, faulty and pessimistic 
though she be, we are, nevertheless, forced to admit that 
she possesses qualities or characteristics that are often 
lacking in ourselves (I speak as a woman), but of which 
we sorely stand in need. She has executive ability in no 
small measure, is an organizer, a leader of women, occa- 
sionally of men. Nature and the world at large assign 
her the role of general manager. To use a comprehensive 
phrase, Martha is an all-round woman. Her sisters, keenly 
feeling their indebtedness to her, call upon her in season— 
yes, and out of season—to lighten their loads or lessen 
their thousand and one difficulties. Martha is brain and 
hands for her less-gifted sisters, and, of course, expected 
to accept and wear the cloak of accumulated respon- 
sibilities which the unready fling upon her broad back. 
Should some disinterested bystander ask why so much is 
thrust upon this one woman, he is invariably met with the 
reply, ‘‘Oh, well, she likes it.’”’ Perhaps, but “‘Man may 
sometimes hae his doots.”’ 

Does Martha ever make mistakes and blunders like 
ordinary mortals? J oes she ever fall from grace? Yes, 
over and over again. But she pulls herself together and 
rises to her feet stronger than ever, that is, if the Lord 
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is her strength; for, leaning on him, she can never stay 
down, with him on her side she accomplishes wonders. 
Saint Luke gives us our first introduction to Martha. 
Taking,us into her humble Bethany home, he shows us 
Martha and her gentle sister Mary, receiving and enter- 
taining a guest,—not a veiled angel unawares, but a 
greater than an angel, a saviour,a king. Their eyes being 
holden, they could not see him as he really was. To them 
at that stage of acquaintanceship, he was but a loyal 
friend, to their outward eyes he appeared a man of lowly 
aspect and demeanor, though one to whom sorrow and 
grief were no strangers. The fuller understanding of 
Jesus that deeper faith and higher love bring was to come 
to them like the dew from heaven later on. So little 
known was this guest of theirs that his closest friends out- 
side the three dwellers in the Bethany household were 
found among the peasant fishermen of Galilee, and others 
in equally obscure walks of life; for then, as now, ‘‘The 
common people heard him gladly.” 

Jesus had entered this home for rest, relaxation, and 
sympathy, the offerings which near friends tender those 
whom they love. How differently the two sisters re- 
ceive him! Mary in devout adoration sits at Jesus’ feet, 
studying to know him, drinking in the words of choicest 
wisdom as they fall from his holy lips. Can it be that, as 
her acquaintance with her friend ripens, she is given the 
seeing eye which already beholds Calvary, and the death- 
less sacrifice enacted thereon ? 

Martha’s besetting sin is vanity. This blemish stands 
out in bold relief against the meek Mary’s self-effacement. 
Martha seeks for gratitude from those she serves, and 
craves, indeed demands, recognition of services and favors 
conferred. For herself Mary asks nothing, but counts 
herself happy at being afforded an opportunity of add- 
ing to her store of heavenly knowledge. In Martha’s 
day’s programme meditation and the quiet hour have no 
place whatever: life to her means work, unremitting, 
practical toil. Martha’s question, ‘‘Lord, dost thou not 
care that my sister hath left me to serve alone?”’ fol- 
lowed by the request, ‘‘Bid her, therefore, that she help 
me,’’ reveal the weak spot in her character. Some con- 
sider this appeal for assistance an admission of domes- 
tic fatigue or weariness on Martha’s part, too heavy to be 
borne alone. That may well be, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that Martha had likewise another motive in making 
this request or command, call it what you will. It was to 
draw the Lord’s attention to herself as chief entertainer 
and actual head of the house, and by so doing win his 
commendation for her strenuous efforts on his behalf. 
But this God man, this searcher and reader of hearts, 
knew his entertainers thoroughly. Their lives, past and 
present; their strength, weakness, possibilities,—every 
trivial incident and accident of their mortal lives were to 
him as an open book. He saw and judged as man, by 
reason of his ignorance and blindness, could not: 

How telling was the rejoinder which followed, ‘‘Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things, 
but one thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen that good 
part, which shall not be taken away from her.” ‘This 
divine assertion serves the double purpose of reproof and 
praise; for, while chiding Martha for needless anxiety 
and overwork as hostess, Jesus also by these same words 
conveys his thanks for“her hospitality, which, however, 
he doubtless wished were on a less lavish scale, more in 
keeping with the simple mode of life to which he and they 
were accustomed. Mary’s watchful, if silent, devotion 
was far more pleasing in the Lord’s eyes than Martha’s 
bustling toil, and the Lord did not hesitate to hold the 
mirror up to Martha, wherein she saw reflected her own 
egoism, side by side with Mary’s unquestioning self-sur- 
render. 
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Change is a law of growth: even the over-confident 
Martha bows to this law. Saint John in his Gospel 
ushers us into the presence of a new, or rather a trans- 
formed, Martha. We take knowledge of her that she 
has been with Jesus. She is already beginning to see the 
coming cross, and to cherish a longing to hold up its arms. 

When Lazarus was sick, the sisters lost no time in send- 
ing for Jesus, believing him to be the one and only physi-: 
cian who could effect a cure. ‘‘Now, Jesus loved Martha 
and her sister anid Lazarus.” Aside from the Christ love 
cherished for all mankind, Jesus, no doubt, felt that 
his influence in that-family, based upon the affection 
given and returned, would be a silver trumpet call to 
herald forth his name and works, and proclaim abroad 
God’s almighty gospel of love. Martha and Mary have 
yet to be sifted. The crucial test of character and affec- 
tion comes when their beloved brother is allowed to die 
without the healing touch of the great physician of whom 
they stood in sorest need, and for whom they have sent 
in such haste. 

The evangelist draws the curtain over their sorrow: 
it is too personal, too sacred to be paraded before the 
curious public. Saint John merely mentions incidentally, 
as it were, that many Jews came to comfort Martha and 
Mary concerning their brother. In verse 20th of the 
eleventh chapter the sisters are again brought into vivid 
contrast. Martha, as soon as she heard that Jesus was 
coming, went and met him; but Mary sat stillin the house. 
Martha will be second to none, even as a bearer of sad 
tidings. Mary, meantime, entered into the great silence 
and in that calm, still moment, softened by her recent 
sorrow, by the help oi God drove out from the temple 
of her heart every thought of offence to the Sinless One, 
thus presenting to Jesus upon his arrival at their home 
a heart pure and whole, coupled with’a receptive, under- 
standing mind. Mary, if we read¥her nature aright, 
would be happy only in sharing her store of sacred knowl- 
edge with others less favored than she and her kin had 
been. 3 # 

We have noted Martha’s gradually increasing faith. 
The acme of her belief in Christ finds expression in the 
exclamation, ‘‘Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died.’ Martha’s religious conservatism dies 
hard. While adhering to the generally accepted belief of 
the Jews in the resurrection at the last day, she can 
hardly dare to believe that the laws of nature will be 
suspended on her family’s behalf, and that a miracle will 
be performed in their presence and for their benefit. 
Who can gauge the love of God? Not Martha, although 
she is mounting the altar steps and getting nearer and 
nearer the father’s heart. His goodness faileth never. 
In his sight the individual is as precious as the vast mul- 
titude. Martha’s avowal comes at last, belated, yes,— 
but sincere. She gives Christ the recognition for which he 
has long waited, offering heart and intellect on the shrine 
of her faith. No sting of jealousy troubles Martha now: 
gladly does she run and tell her sister the Master calleth for 
her. 

Later on, Mary, upon meeting the Saviour, utters pre- 
cisely the same exclamation as her impetuous sister 
uttered, but in a far different tone. Whereas in Martha we 
detected a slight trace of querulousness, Mary’s manner is 
that of deepest humility and conviction in the unbounded 
power of Christ. She has been much with Jesus of late, 
and, like the other Mary, kept his sayings so much in her 
heart that perfect trust in and love for him—the out- 
come of this close association—have crowded out all 
thought of doubt or reproof of him. 

Visiting Bethany again at the Passover season, Jesus 
turns his steps in the direction of the sunny home where, 
to him at least, a cordial welcome would never be denied. 


‘are seeking after God and truth for themselves. 
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They made him a supper,—that little pronoun ‘‘they”’ 
proving conclusively that Mary’s hand helped to mix the 
cup-of loving service. The risen Lazarus sat a silent guest 
at the table. 

Mary poured the precious burial balm over the head of 
their sovereign guest, and Martha served. The last 
recorded act in her homely history is that of cheerful 
assistance. 

We have followed Martha’s career, and seen her char- 
acter deepen and strengthen, and the spiritual side of 
her nature unfold and expand. Mary fulfilled her part, 
Martha held her place. Martha was not faultless, but 
she kept her faith in Jesus, remaining his loyal disciple 
and servitor to the end, and to her may the praise be 
meted, which was first bestowed on Mary,—‘‘She hath 
chosen the good part, which shall not be taken away.” 

Our Lord stood at the meeting and the parting of: the 
ways. The Old Dispensation, in all its magnificence 
of ritual and prophetic ceremonial, reached its culmina- 
tion and attained its fulfilment in him. The New Dis- 
pensation with its varied possibilities for righteousness 
started into being with him. 

‘Wary and Martha in a modified degree represent the 
two dispensations, particularly on the spiritual and social 
sides,—Mary, a true daughter of the Orient, embodying 
very beautifully the departure of the ancient civilization 
and the highest-it stands for, while Martha strikes the 
keynote of modernity and progress. 

Mary’s influence still lingers in the world, and Martha 
is ever with us. We need both sisters: they are indis- 
pensable. It is not altogether beside the mark to assert 
that the leading personal characteristics of Martha and 
Mary are, and ever will be, constituent elements of 
womanhood. 

Princes Loner, Nova Scorta, 


Creeds. 


The belief in the authority of the ancient creeds of 
Christendom passes slowly, and sometimes the cry is 
raised for some new formulation of belief which shall 
raise a modern standard of fixity and uniformity.~ It is 
vain to hope for any such thing. For the spirit of the 
modern age is fundamentally opposed to the principle 
of a fixed, unchanging statement of belief in any line of 
thought. It would be hardly possible to form a new 
creed which should not have those characteristics of the 
old, no matter how much it might otherwise differ from 
them. Even upon the supposition that it were possible 
to frame and set forth with authority a new and satis- 
factory statement, it is to be hoped that in fifty years 
the world would have outgrown it and be ready for a 
new formulation. All those who bélieve that the reveal- 
ing of God’s truth proceeds from day to day, and that, 
with increasing knowledge of the world and renewed 
spiritual insight in the hearts of men, we are steadily 
advancing into the light, cannot fail to find in any authori- 
tative creed a potential barrier to man’s spiritual growth. 
A creed of necessity says, ‘‘Thus far shalt thou go in 
thy belief, and no farther.’ The modern mind sees no 
limit and chafes at any barrier, even though it be a dis- 


tant one. 


A creedless world does not mean a faithless one, but 
a world of deeper faith. Because men turn away from 
another man’s formal phrasing of belief, it does not sig- 
nify that they are without belief. It is simply that they 


and then some private expression of belief springs from 
a wise and clear-sighted heart which appeals to men, and 
they adopt or adapt it for their own needs, But it is 
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evident that this age is one which is coming to look no 
longer to any creed for its faith. It has found that 
fixity and uniformity of creedal expression hampers and 
pinions the intellectual and spiritual life. The frames 
which fitted the minds and souls of the fourth or the 
sixth, or of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, no 
longer fit our minds and souls. Let us leave them be- 
hind us, to find for ourselves the faith which moves our 
hearts into true worship of God, to seek with clearer 
insight the real significance of the life and teaching of 
Jesus. This is the way to the truest Christianity, for is 
not Jesus himself reported as saying, ‘‘My words are 
spirit, and they are life” ?—Rev. Henry Walder Foote. 


Briareus. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Which of his hundred hands is pricked and feels? 
Which of his hundred hands grasps verities ? 
Which holds the oaken staff, and which the reed 
That desperately fails his midnight need, 

So that he gropes and butts the forest trees, 
Staggers and maddens, raving as he reels? 

He had a hundred hands when he was born, 

A hundred hands, and not one hand to trust, 
So for the multifariousness he must 

Be hither, thither, alternately torn. 

Ah, God! that only one out of them all 

Should help him stand aiabeA and nine to fall! 


Man, i Mirror of God. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Looking out upon its environment, the soul is conscious 
of the immensities of nature and law. . The poem reads 
‘When the sun is cold 

And the stars are old.” 
And we feel that the majesty of the phrase is in keeping 
with the reality. We look upon the storm and the sea, 
upon the mountain and the moor, and there is eternal 
power written in each. 

Yet as mysterious and as potent is the power that 
welds the sand grains into the granite, and sends the mists 
of the sea to feed the rills that course down the moun- 
tainside. Everywhere we become conscious of law and 
order. The river forever runs to the sea. The hills 
ever rear themselves in silence to the skies. The seasons 
change, and the spring sings gayly at the retreat of winter. 
The tides ebb and flow. There is recurrence and change 
eternal; but the planet turns on its axis and sweeps in its 
orbit, and the stars rise and set. End is there none. 

Behind this mechanism there is a Master. We look 
and listen. The waves creep ever upon the beach. The 
brook ever murmurs to the sea. Flowers bloom and fade. 
Grains ripen, fruits redden: there is harvest that never 
fails. So that, as we look, we discern a purpose in all this 
stupendous clockwork of the universe. It is for some- 
thing. 

And then we look, and lo! the generations are passing 
over the ripening fields, gaining out of the beneficent 
action of these laws the sustenance that must ever feed a 
material body, and enable it to reproduce its kind. ‘The 
colossal figure in all the wondrous landscape is man. It 
matters not whether he rides the seas or climbs the moun- 
tains or tills the valleys, he is the one colossal and over- 
powering figure in the purpose of the Almighty. Man is 
the centre of the universe. 

Let us look at this man through the eyes of history 
and knowledge. Backward turn the years, and we be- 
hold him issuing from jungle and placing the fiat of his 
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intelligence on powers of beasts of the field and monsters of 
the sea. He builds him a hut by the lakeside where he 
can live on what the waters produce and yet escape his 
foes, the animals of the forests. He may yet earlier 
have livedinacavein the mountain side. He ever places 
his intelligence against superior brute force of animal. 
With this he begins to form for the first time a semblance 
of government. ‘Tribe, clan, and family begin to make 
themselves felt on earth. 

Through long ages man uses his cunning. He uses 
stone to make an ax, flint to make a spear, hollow log to 
make a canoe, friction of rubbed sticks to make a fire. 
He begins to live in shacks upon the plains. He places 
the hides of beasts about him for covering. He defies 
weather. He sows those seeds that seem to grow suc- 
culent cereals. As the centuries go on, he rises from 
wigwam to.cottage, and from tribe to nation. From 
stone ax and flint spear he ascends to the use of metals, 
to the building of stone fortresses. Then he builds his 
cities by the river’s brim, sows the earth with ripening 
grain, sends his cathedral spire into the mystic heavens, 
learns to write the annals of his time, learns to plant in 
the sacred books of his time his aspirations and loves, 
and, living under liberty and law, becomes master of the 
elements, and ploughs the seas and overruns the lands 
in his search for power, place and wealth. He is the 
light of the world, his own governor, the reason for the 
procession of the equinoxes, and the master of the mo- 
ment. He stands, the imperishable figure in the moving 
panorama! 

It appears that this man who strides over the earth 
and fills it with his endeavor is superior to the rest of 
nature. Yet heisapartofit. Heischildofearth. He 
rises, works, sinks back into the soil. Yet there is in 
him that which the plant and the animal do not possess. 
Or, if they do, in a degree so far inferior as to make not 
against his supremacy. Not only has the man a body, 
he has a mind, If this were nothing but the action of the 
brain he could not be conscious of the fact. If it were 
but the automatic action of a brain cell when he discovers 
the law of gravitation or the circulation of the blood, he 
could not perceive the effect of these things upon the 
advance of the human race. There is, therefore, in him 
a consciousness of his relation to all the other parts of the 
world that is possessed by no other creature and cer- 
tainly not by the inanimate part of creation. 

This is not all. He is dimly conscious that these 
thoughts and feelings come without his call. He knows 
there is a world within as well as a world without. Hecan 
stand and watch the procession of ideas as they file 
through his mind. He can stand at the doors of memory 
and call that which has been into being again. He knows 
he can hear the still small voice whisper to him, from 
whence he knows not, but not from his own volition. 
He knows he can feel remorse, and that none other can. 
He knows there is a feeling of the heart which is stronger 
than knowledge and more lasting than the elements. 
Love is his mentor and his mainstay. He is therefore 
superior to all the rest of the creation which is around 
him. Looking into the depths of his own soul he finds 
there a spark that is transcendent and that is divine. 
To this he pins his faith, and, finding it not in the elements, 
argues therefrom his own immortality. 

He thinks, therefore he is, as a great philosopher said. 
He loves, therefore he endears himself to others and he 
becomes the social animal. He loves that which is above 
him, and therefore he becomes the religious man. He 
finds that, after all has been said and written of the ma- 
terial world, there is something which is not of it and 
which is superior to it. He calls this spirit. He is a 
spiritual creature, and he fills his heaven with One who is 
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divine. This man, looking out on his environment, finds 
through nature the first cause, the Architect of the Uni- 
verse; and through his heart, through that love which 
worketh such wonders in toil and tears, he finds God. 

Through the ages this man studies himself. He finds 
he has capacities to conquer the elements, and ke har- 
nesses them to do his bidding. He builds cities, spans 
rivers with bridges, links nations with steel bands. He 
sends the car flying through the hollow night and the 
ship ploughing the waters of unknown oceans. He is 
discoverer and settler. But,more than all, he is thinker 
and lover. re 

Following the law of his being, he takes one to be his 
companion who is dearer than all the rest. He listens to 
the lure of the wild and plants his colonies in foreign 
lands. He bequeaths to his children all that he is able 
to save from the labor of his hands.- He begins to write 
his experiences and to investigate the phenomena about 
him. Science and letters he leaves to posterity, ever 
to be magnified by the thought and experience of man. 
And, looking always outward and upward, he hears the 
mysterious Voice ever in the wilderness. He gets his 
revelation from the sacred books of priest and prophet, 
and he weaves out of the divine mystery in which he is 
encompassed that religion which he has handed down 
from time immemorial. 

And, as the tribes increase, lo! there appears to him the 
idea of human relations and he begins the long and never- 
ending study of human rights. He erects, out of the 
results of his thought, laws for the government of men. 
As he continues his march through the earth, there are 
diffusion of races and confusion of tongues, and wars over 
the possession of territory, and the end is not yet! 

More than all, he looks always into his own heart. 
There, planted forever with the divine sanction, the law 
of his labor and his life is love, while high above him 
ever shines the star of conscience. He always knows 
better than he does. He never lives up to the light that 
shines within. He is ever trying to do better and to 
build a better foundation for his children in adjudicating 
the rights of man. A time comes when the poet sings of 
the brotherhood of man and the federation of the world. 
But the end is not yet. 

Lo! again, as the man labors, the earth blossoms like 
a rose. Pent cities sprawl by the great waterways of 
the earth. Commerce, like a flying of a shuttle, gives 
comfort to all peoples and nations of the earth. And 
ever the spire of his religion points into the blue above 
him. Heis master of himself, master of many of the laws 
of force. He knows there is a dual nature in man. As 
he studies this, the more he finds that, here and there 
and now and then, there leap into the light men who 
have a divine commission tolead. The saviours are born. 
To these he bows in’ glad obedience, and treasures their 
teachings among the children of men. Ever he sees in 
nature the emblem of the laws of growth and rejuvena- 
tion. The seasons come and go; but the flowers bloom, 
the grains ripen, and there is no cessation of the love that 
is manifest in the soil. 

Yet in the midst of philosophies and sciences and letters 
and art, in the midst of governments and principalities 
and the vast and intricate materialism, the man, looking 
on, finds that to himself there is given dominion for a 
purpose. He is not here for pleasure or for pain. He is 
not the victim of a law that was broken in the early 
history of his kind. He is always marching onward, he 
is ever rising upward. He builds on the ruins of himself. 
Ever the typical man stands out clearer, braver, and 
better. There is a purpose in his life and ascent. He 
is climbing the spiral stairs that must surely lead to God. 
And, in doing this, lo! he stoops to conquer hate, to salve 
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the wounded, to dull pain and soothe the heart of his 
fellow. He finds that in the highest he is his brothers’ 
keeper. f 

From this idea we find him making all sacrifices for 
his fellow-men. Heroes whose names are never written 
on the books of fame are dying every hour. He tries to 
be kind to-the poor, and to leave the world better than 
he found it. He strives to drive out the old supersti- 
tions that did the work of making men better in the 
darkened ages. He strives to bring in the era of peace and 
good willto men. He is the arbiter of the future and the 
builder of heavens unthought of before. And ever he 
loves. It is the light of his life and the glimmer of the 
mission of the power that sent him. Day by day, cen- 
tury by century, the world is growing kinder. Comfort 
and joy are the possession of all men and all women, 
more and more. 

And then, as the man looks at what he has done, and 
at the ideas and ideals that have been and are the main- 
stays of his life and labor, he comes at last to look on him- 
self, with all his power of labor and of love, as being the 
mirror of the Creator whose child he is. 

WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


Spiritual Life. 


Sacrifice is simply love 7m action.—the universal and 
spontaneous language of the sentiment in its intensity.— 


Irrances Power Cobbe. 
we 


Whatsoever that be within us that feels, thinks, desires,’ 


and animates, is something celestial, divine, and conse- 
quently imperishable.—A ristolle. is 


w 

Religion is, of all things we can think of, a long, slow 
growth. It is the arming of the young knight for the 
battle, not the crowning of the victor, when we first feel 
its power. Saints are not made in a day: it takes a 


lifetime.—Robert Collyer. 


Truth and duty may be hidden for ages, but they 
remain unshaken’as God’s throne; and when, in the course 
of his providence, they are made known to one or a few, 
they must be proclaimed, whoever may be opposed. 
Truth, truth, is the hope of the world. Let it be spoken 
in kindness, but with power—Walliam Ellery Channing. 


wf 


If you have not much time at your disposal, do not 
fail to profit by the smallest portions of time which 
remain to you. We do not need much time in order to 
love God, to renew ourselves in his presence, to lift up 
our hearts toward him, to worship him in the depths of 
our hearts, to offer him what we do and what we suffer.— 
Fénelon. 


Pad 


When I consider the wonderful activity of the mind, 
so great a memory of what is past, and such a capacity 
of penetrating into the future, when I behold such a 
number of arts and sciences, and such a multitude of 
discoveries thence arising, I believe and am firmly per- 
suaded that a nature which contains so many things 
within itself cannot be mortal.—Cvcero. 


a 


Science and art may invent splendid modes of illumi- 


nating the apartments of the opulent; but these are all 
poor and worthless compared with the light which the 
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sun sends into our windows, which he pours freely, 
impartially, over hill and valley, which kindles daily the 
eastern and western sky; and so the common lights of 
reason and conscience and love are of more worth and 
dignity than the rare endowments which give celebrity 
to a few.—Dr. Channing. : 


5d 


The gospel of Jesus was a religion with very little 
theology about it. Itsimply set forth the truth about the 
way in which man is related to God, and, when a man 
really becomes aware that he does stand in that relation 
to God, then he has found the source of all the divine 
influence that will help him fo live his best life. He has 
a real inward experience of the love of God, and this 
does not depend on the particular circumstances of his 
life, nor is it bound up with any special theology.—R. T. 
Herford. 


The Pulpit. 


The Cost of Progress. 


BY REV. AUSTIN S. GARVER. 


If thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out and cast 
it from thee —MAYTTHEW Vv. 29. 

Nothing in the world, nothing in human life, is so 
costly as progress. For every step gained a great price 
has been paid in life itself or life’s treasure. The race 
in its march has thrown aside its most precious posses- 
sion in order that it might be freer to go on. ‘Temples, 
empires, religions, civilizations, lie like cast-off garments 
along the highway. They were once the pride and glory 
of the world. ‘They were discarded for purer shrines and 
better laws. 

An illustration of the cost of progress: is furnished by 
any factory. No matter how excellent the machinery 
may be, if something better is invented, some slight im- 
provement that increases the quality or the quantity of 
the product, the old equipment is doomed. Every ten 
or twenty years the whole outfit goes to. the scrap-heap 
if the business is to go on at all. “eats bad 

You see another illustration in any large library. 
Where are the books that served the scientific or theologi- 
cal student a generation ago? For the most part they 
now repose on dusty and undisturbed shelves. Many 
that were considered most valuable then are rarely con- 
sulted now. ‘The excellent old authorities must be gently 
set aside if the way is to be kept open for further advance. 
* In material and intellectual things it is impossible to 
get along with even the best the past has had. It is not 
surprising, then, if this law applies to interests still 
higher, to those that pertain to the very quality of our 
life. 

For’ the most remarkable characteristic of human 
nature is its capacity for progress. The plain history of 
the race is the demonstration of that fact—a history 
which Drummond describes as the ascent of man. He 
has risen into new possibilities by the sacrifice of the 
very things that once helped him most. 

We have similar evidence in our own consciousness. 
We feel that we are on an open road which stretches 
on far out of sight. We-are aware every day of possi- 
bilities within us which we must travel far to realize. 
We feel that we have not yet done the best we can. 
The young workman knows that he can acquire a higher 
skill than he has yet attained. The student sees the 
prospect of wider knowledge extending endlessly before 
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him. ‘The ambition of every soul looks far ahead for 
the crown of its endeavor. No one exhausts his capac- 
ity in his ;work. What he does often seems to him but 
a hint of what he has it in him to do. It is part of the 
wonder of our nature that we never feel that we have 
spoken our best word or done our best work. It is as 
if we stood within the circle of our clear achievement, 
while all around it, vague and beautiful, stretches a wide 
upland which art and song and religion make us feel is 
also our own. And, when we feel this, our life is filled 
with golden promises which only an evil fate or an indolent 
will could deny. 

Now what hinders us from realizing these promises of 
our being, and prevents our advance beyond the poor 
limits we have reached? First there is the multitude 
of small engagements which we allow to consume our 
time and strength. We often deplore our condition, but 
make no effort to correct it. We lack the independence 
to assert the real claims of our life, and shake ourselves 
free from the trifles and conventions that other people 
impose upon us. Meanwhile the larger interests are 
waiting outside the crowded circle. They are all there, 
and recognized too; but what chance have they at our 
attention? Weare polite to them, and even praise them; 
but we let them wait. There are books we have been 
meaning to read, lo! these many years; but, when we have 
read the ephemeral things which are like the grass that 
to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, there is 
no time or taste left. 

People are no more averse to the higher interests of 
life than they are to the best books. If they fail to 
pursue them, it is for the most plausible of reasons. 
To themselves they are objects of pity rather than blame. 
For what is to be expected? One cannot do the impos- 
sible. There is so much that must be done; and, when 
we have attended to all that society requires, the short, 
hurried day is done. We have missed what, perhaps, 
we greatly desired, for no worse reason than that we did 
not make room for it. We do not refuse the divine gifts 
outright, we only allow transient things to make the 
grand refusal for us. 

Nor, true as this is, is it a full statement of the case. 
Oftentimes, if we are honest with ourselves, the difficulty 
is not merely that we are busy, but that we are not 
willing to pay the cost. If we were to analyze that state 
of mind, we should get some very amusing and illumi- 
nating glimpses of the sophistries we practise on our- 
selves. It is enough here to allude to the fact with 
illustration. 

Take the case of a boy at school. The purpose of his 
being there is that he may advance in his studies. That 
marks out the field of his activities. Doing his best he 
will not do too well. That means keeping ever before 
him the central aim and meaning of his existence as a 
student. It means the resolute putting aside of every- 
thing that interferes with that aim. ‘That is the price 
he must pay for success. The complete test of his 
seriousness as a student is his willingness to pay the 
cost. Now suppose he allows outside interests, such as 
games and innocent social diversions, to come in, to the 
detriment of his main purpose, and defends himself on 
the ground that there is nothing wrong in these engage- 
ments, what would you have to say to him? You would 
say, your argument has nothing to do with the point at 
issue. That these engagements are harmless or even 
profitable has nothing to do with the question. If they 
obstruct your path, if they cause you to stumble and fail, 
then, though dear as the apple of the eye. they must be 
taken out of the way of the great aim. Many a student 
fails, as many another person does, because he is not 
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willing to give up or go without some small good for the 
sake of a great good. 

So it is with regard to the spiritual life. We are not 
insensible to its claims, and yet find it possible to neglect 
them without self-reproach. The higher things appeal to 
us, but not strongly enough to.rouse us to the effort 
necessary to secure them. To follow that higher call 
would require us to leave some of the agreeable ways to 
which we have been accustomed. And why should we 
leave them since there is nothing wrong in them? Such 
is the plea we sometimes make with our conscience. Of 
this or that innocent habit or practice, of which we may 
not be quite satisfied, we say truthfully enough, ‘‘It is 
not wrong,” and then go on as if we had solved the prob- 
lem of the moral life; whereas the real problem is not 
concerned with things that are wrong, as if the little 
soul would defend itself in its small but respectable 
attainments. The majestic law by which the soul “‘lives 
and spreads aloft”’ far transcends these small moral con- 
siderations. In its light we see that it is far from true, 
that it is well with a man simply because he does no 
wrong. We see that the worst thing in many excellent 
lives is their harmless and innocent impedimenta. And 
yet the whole plan of life is that it should go on from 
the good to the better. It is, after all, simply a question 
of the power of our ideals over us. Do we really see the 
heights of thought, of beauty, of love? Do we.hear the 
call of God, disturbing the contentment of our petty 
moralities, saying, ‘‘Come up higher’’? 

If so, if that revelation has ever been granted even for 
an hour, then the soul knows how vain are the excuses 
that too often seem to satisfy; then it beholds the road 
and its austere law; then it recognizes that the hindrance 
in the way may be the things prized the most; then it 
understands that religion is only another form of the 
education of the spirit, and requires the same kind of 
discipline; then it gets new light on the whole meaning 
of life, and on those interpretations of it which sometimes 
seem so startling in the teachings of Jesus, like the expres- 
sion in the text. And it will seem but the simple state- 
ment of natural fact, that, if a man would gain this real 
life, he must not only give up an eye or a hand, he must 
lose the life itself in order that he may have it in yet 
fuller measure. 

“Then, welcome each rebufl 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Fach sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joy three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe!”’ 


WORCESTER, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Past and the Present. 


An intelligent English traveller, who had come from 
Liverpool to New York in the same steamer with me, 
visited me six weeks afterwards on his return to Eng- 
land after ‘‘doing America.’’ He had seen the Yellowstone 
Park, he had seen the Pacific, he had come back by Ni- 
agara Falls: I have no doubt he had enlarged his life. 

He said that, to his surprise. wherever he went he 
found that people were ‘‘celebrating something.” I 
think he was surprised at this,—perhaps amused at it,— 
that a people with so little history should make so very 
much of what little they had. j 

As this is certainly a national characteristic, is it - 
not curious that the American people, taken by and 
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large, know so little of their own history? A prominent 
journalist wrote to me not long ago that the ‘‘news- 
paper has nothing to do with history.’’ He need not 
have told me this; for whoever reads his daily paper, or 
any ‘leading journal,’ has found it out long ago. The 
City Council of Boston did not know that Samuel Mav- 
erick was the first settler in Massachusetts Bay. Wheti 
Mr. Parkman was hunting up the capital city of the 
Shawnees, and came to the place, the people who lived 
there did not know that a hundred years before it had 
been the capital city, so to speak, of the people who 
lived within two hundred miles. In the discussions 
-of the last winter regarding the proper depositaries of 
money for the United States, I did not see a single 
reference to the removal of the deposits by Andrew 
Jackson, nor to the discussions which followed. Yet those 
discussions were conducted by men’ whom it is the fash- 
ion to speak of as the great constitutional interpreters. 
_ In view of such indifference all such pilgrimages as 
that of the people who went to Portsmouth the other 
day are very encouraging, and they are very useful. 
To speak of home here, a Brookline boy ought to know 
who was meant when the original despatch of April 
20, 1775, fired the whole country. ‘‘The commander 
of our men—I know not who he was—was killed.” 
A Cambridge boy ought to know how Lord Percy marched 
through Cambridge to Lexington. A Boston boy ought 
to know where the Tea Party was. And a Salem boy 
ought to know where the first Massachusetts man shed 
his blood in the patriotic cause. 

A clergyman once described to me his first interview 
with the great historian, Dr. Stanley. ‘‘He asked me 
where Roger Williams was buried,—as if I knew where 
Roger Williams was buried! He asked me what was 
the end of the Federal Party,—as if I knew!” To 
which I said that he ought to have known. 

Now it seems to me that it would be possible to trans- 
fuse that spirit which celebrates every thing into the life 
of the boys and girls so far that they may know some- 
thing. And I was particularly impressed by this thought 
in a visit to Worcester on the day when Worcester 
honored itself in recalling the memories of the life of 
Senator Hoar. An assembly of thousands upon thou- 
sands of men and women surrounded Judge Moody, as 
he delivered his magnificent discourse on the career of 
our great statesman. Men, women, and children were 
assembled with breathless interest to hear what one 
great man had to say of another. Now, the senator 
himself, the man whose life we were commemorating, 
was all the time drinking at the springs of the history of 
the Commonwealth. In England or this country he had 
traced out the lives and even the words of the people 
who made Massachusetts. And, here at home, he 
knew where this or that compact was signed; he knew 
what was the home from which this or that minuteman 
started on the 19th of April; he knew why this or that 
name was given to Worcester, to Groton, to Paxton, 
or to Templeton. People call him a Puritan, and he 
was. Yet we all knew how he was pre-eminently a 
man of to-day, and how well he could apply the eternal 
laws to the details of to-day’s life. 

May we not hope that in every college and every high 
school it might be a definite duty of some professor to 
keep the young people in touch with their own local 
history. In the city of Worcester itself there are three 
colleges, there are two or three first-rate high schools 
and academies and an admirable public school system. 
How many of their pupils can tell who were the first 
‘settlers in Worcester? By what route and with what 
motive they came to Worcester? Why Worcester was 
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called Worcester? And what were her distinguished 
services in the Revolution and in the century which 
followed? Or, in Boston here, it is not many years since 
a Boston alderman took some friends to T wharf, that 
they might see where Boston Harbor was ‘‘made black 
with unexpected tea.”” The alderman was misled by 
the resemblance between the sound of the word ‘‘tea’”’ 
and its first letter. Let us provide for the education 
of future aldermen. 

This is to be said in encouragement. ‘The new Ameti- 
cans want to learn. They told me one day at Rivington 
Street, in New York, that, if I would send them a hun- 
dred lives of George Washington, some of their Ger- 
man children would be reading all the books before 
twenty-four hours had gone by. But, if I sent them one 
life of Frederick the Great or one volume of any history 
of Germany, it would remain untouched in the library. 
Teachers may be sure that they have white paper to 
write upon, and that in every excursion or every in- 
quiry into detail of old history, they will have the sym- 
pathy of the little exiles to whom we have given a home. 

One definite and distinct step has been taken in the 
direction I have indicated. In preserving the Old South, 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway provided for the popular study 
of our own history. And in the annual lectures and 
in the frequent popular publications, the commission 
in charge of her bequest has carried out her purpose 
with signal success. Historical societies are only too 
apt to print their documents in a form unavailable to 
the people. There is one volume of the Massachusetts 
‘‘collections’’ which has been so well ‘‘collected”’ that 
the last purchaser known! paid thirty dollars for the 
volume he wanted. The Hemenway trustees have 
avoided all such nonsense. In an available form they 
have reprinted more than forty documents of priceless 
value in the study of American history. ‘his series 
may be bought at a trifling cost. And any high-school 
teacher who has been touched to the heart with penitence 
as he has read thus far in this article of mine will 
bring forth fruit meet for repentance, if before it is 
too late he order for his own school a set of the Old 
South Leaflets. How many Massachusetts readers know 
what the word Massachusetts means? 

Epwarp FE. Hae. 


The Religion of Jesus. 


Christian theology is not the direct outcome of the 
religion of Jesus, it is not the development of the religion 
he held and taught, but of something different. It is 
the development of what the first Christians thought and 
believed about him. Of course if there had been no Jesus, 
there would have been no Christian theology and no 
Christian anything else. But all Christian theology 
starts from belief about him, and its aim is to explain who 
he was and what he did; and that is quite different from 
the religion which he personally held amd which he 
taught. ‘That personal religion of Jesus was not a mere 
beginning to grow into something greater: it was there 
once for all, as the relation of the soul to God, as child 
to Father. Jesus made known that as being true in fact 
for all human souls, and of that simple fact no develop- 
ment is possible. ‘The religion of Jesus implies personal 
communion between the soul and God, the actual con- 
tact with him owned in the deep experience of the soul 
as the living God. No process of growth and develop 
ment can take one further than that. For there is indeed 
nothing to develop. It is an ultimate fact. And to get 
back to Jesus is to recognize this ultimate fact, and recog- 
nize that it is ultimate.—K. 7. Herford, 
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In a Far Country. 


Now prithee call me by my name, 
And kiss me on the cheek; 

So long it seems since any came 
With playmate-lips to speak. 


So few there are who any more 
The childish name will know; 
Then prithee call me as before, 
And kiss as long ago. 
—William Wells Newell, 


‘A Wide-awake Chinaman: Wu 
Ting-fang. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS, 


Again the clever and popular Wu Ting- 
fang returns to the United States as the 
Chinese minister, after an absence of six 
years. It was with regret that Americans 
saw him depart for China in 1902 to be 
Associate Minister of Commerce and to serve 
on the treaty commission. Now he is 
welcomed back with unfeigned cordiality. 
He has been missed in Washington: his 
dignified successor could not quite fill the 
place of the genial and inquisitive Wu. 

Wu ‘Ting-fang is the strange product of 
Oriental and Occidental influences. His is 
a unique position. There have been other 
Chinese diplomats of tact and ability, but 
Wu occupies a place apart. His command 
of English and French puts him in a different 
boat from the average representative of an 
Asiatic nation. He has the faculty of ex- 
pressing himself tersely and forcefully, 
sometimes with the faintest touch of satire 
that would get any other man into trouble. 
Wu has seen many lands, and he has trav- 
elled a great deal in the United States; but, 
wherever he has gone, he is voted a good 
fellow. If not a great statesman, he is 
certainly a consummate master of diplomacy. 

During his long stay with us, the Chinese 
minister became somewhat Americanized, 
so that it seems but natural to call him Mr. 
Wu. Although a foreigner, he was at home 
in this country. He absorbed so much of 
the American spirit that he may be called 
an Asiatic Yankee. He is up to American 
ways and familiar with Western ideas. 

Mr. Wu can do many things. He has 
been a successful lawyer and business man, 
as well as an accomplished ambassador. It 
is not beneath his dignity to ride a bicycle 
or drive an automobile in company with 
his charming wife. In the intervals of 
treaty-making, he is busy making speeches. 
He is a scholar, a wit, a man of the world. 
So far he has made the most of his oppor- 
tunities. Although a man of sixty-six, he 
is a vigorous specimen of physical manhood, 
and one may hope he has a long and useful 
career before him, 

While his Excellency is remembered in 
this country because of his many brilliant 
addresses, he is a character that will live 
in history for the part he played in the dark, 
anxious days of July, 1900, when the Ameri- 
can and European envoys were shut up in 
the Peking legations. The Chinese minister 
was then the man of the hour. He ap- 
preciated the gravity of the situation, and 
through his efforts a cipher message was 
forwarded to Minister Conger and an answer 
received by Wu when the ordinary channels 
of communication were blocked and un- 
trustworthy rumors were published to the 
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effect that the envoys had been murdered 
by the Boxers, Acting in an official and 
an unothcial capacity,—for the message was 
sent through his personal friends,—Wu saved 
China from war by getting the famous dis- 
patch: “In British legation. Under contin- 
ued shot and shell from Chinese troops. 
Quick relief only can prevent general mas- 
sacre.”’ For this masterstroke of diplomacy 
Wu Ting-fang deserves the praise and grati- 
tude of Americans. 

When Wu sailed for home, there were those 
who wondered what he would accomplish 
in the way of reforming the Chinese govern- 
ment. It was said that he had prepared an 
elaborate .memorial dealing with public 
affairs in China and suggesting some radical 
measures of change. Pointing to the ex- 
ample of Japan, he urged the gradual adop- 
tion of Western institutions. For one thing 
he advocated the establishment of a modern 
foreign service under one responsible official 
of recognized administrative ability. 

Chinese officials have the name of being 
hide-bound conservatives, and, as might be 
expected, Wu encountered some opposition. 
However, he did not look for the speedy 
modernization of the Chinese Empire. He 
knew the character of his countrymen, and 
he was content to wait.. Meanwhile, he 
impressed on them the need and value of 
three things,—railways, newspapers, and 
popular education Having the interests 
of the Chinese at heart, he gained their con- 
fidence, and his influence counted for much 
in accomplishing reforms. 

While Wu is aware of the faults and defects 
of the Chinese, he maintains that they have 
a civilization of a high order. In his con- 
vocation address before the faculty and 
students of the University of Chicago (March 
19, 1901), he said :— 

“China must keep up with the times in 
the onward march of progress. ‘To this end, 
it is necessary for her to take lessons from 
the Western world. But she need not be a 
servile imitator. Her requirements are pe- 
culiar to her position among nations and 
to the growth of her national life. By 
adopting from the West only what is best 
for her welfare, and avoiding everything 
that is not suited to the conditions and 
needs of her people, she will transform her- 
self into a modern nation without losing 
those elements of national character which 
have made her great and strong in the past. 
In this work of regeneration she will doubt- 
less need the service and assistance of some 
able and wise men from the West.’’ 

Wu ‘Ting-fang was born at Singapore in 
1842, the son of a merchant in easy circum- 
stances, who gave him every advantage 
in the way of acquiring knowledge. In his 
teens he studied in St. Paul’s College of 
Hong-kong and gained fluency in speaking 
English. Respecting Wu’s education the 
veteran Baptist missionary of Swatow, 
China, observes: ‘Current traditions about 
himin Hong-kong are to the effect that he is 
largely a product of European training and 
not of Chinese alone..... Wu Ting-fang 
may have had some of his preliminary train- 
ing in English in Canton, for there are good 
missionary schools there, and a fair govérn- 
ment school, though it could hardly have 
amounted to much in his early days. But 
we are compelled to credit the view that 
he got his better finish in Hong-kong—and 
probably in English government schools, 
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After he got through he concluded to study 
law, in order to practise in the English 
courts of Hong-kong, police and otherwise. 
There is a deal of law-suiting going on there 
in which Chinese are concerned, and it is 
an advantage to them to have a man who 
can speak English and not require an inter- 
preter. So Wu set up as a Chinese lawyer. 
He also had put on him the honor of being 
in the governor’s council to represent the 
Chinese,—a place which he filled with credit 
to himself,-an_advantage to them, and no 


-perplexity to the governor, who does about 


as he pleases anyhow. Then it happened 
that Li Hung Chang wanted some help from 
an English-educated Chinaman, and Wu 
was sent for to go to the north. Injtime 
he found his way into his present diplomatic 
position.” 

Some other details may be added. In 
1874 Wu went to England and studied law. 
He was the first Chinaman to become a 
barrister. He returned’ to China in 1877, 
visiting the United States on the way. ‘The 
next five years he practised law with marked 
success in Hong-kong. While acting as the 
legal adviser of Li Hung Chang from 1882 
to 1895, he held successively the impor- 
tant positions of president of the Kaiping 
Railway Company, director of the Railway 
Bureau, and president of the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Tientsin. In the spring of 1895 
he accompanied the peace envoys and aided 
in negotiating the treaty between Japan 
and China. A part of the time he served 
on the Board of War. In 1897 he became 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to the United States, Spain, 
Mexico, and Peru. During the five suc- 
ceeding years he spent most of the time 
in Washington, D.C., with the exception of 
a short visit to Spain as China’s representa- 
tive. ‘In 1900 he concluded a treaty between 
China and Mexico. 

After Wu’s return to his native land he 
became a factor in public affairs, with an 
influence second to none. It would be too 
much to say that he was ‘‘the power behind 
the throne,’’ for the empress dowager is 
a woman with a will of her own: For two 
thousand years the Land of the Dragon 
made no progress. Now the Celestials are 
emulating the sons of Nippon in their desire 
to step out of the darkness of isolation into 
the light of civilization. The most im- 
pressive spectacle in the world to-day is 
China awakening from the sleep of ages. 
The nation that produced Wa ‘Ting-fang 
has within it the elements of regeneration. 
China’s case is by no means hopeless. Al- 
ready one may see the beginning of renais- 
sance in this ancient empire. ‘The imperial 
government has lately shown a disposition 
to study the institutions of other lands and to 
enact laws for the welfare of the people. 
There is a movement looking toward a pop- 
ular assembly. Education is sweeping over 
the land like a tidal wave, and the press is 
used in enlightening the common people. 
Since the war with Japan in 1894 Chinese 
officials have begun to realize the value of 
patriotism, China now has a national song 
The lack of internal communication is felt, 
so the construction of roads and railways 
has been pushed, In a word, the empire 
is very much alive. 

Wu Ting-fang has played a conspicuous 
part in bringing in the new era. His tact 
and good sense made him a power with the 
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empress. He has stood for the fair treat- 
ment of the foreigner in China. While 
not .a convert to Christianity, he appreci- 
ates the good the missionaries have done. 
Though carrying on a Confucian propaganda, 
he has favored the abolition of classical ex- 
aminations for civil service appointments, 
He is especially credited with having a 
hand in another reform, the doing away 
with capital punishment for trivial offences. 

During his residence in Washington, Min- 
ister Wu had the reputation of being some- 
thing of a bon vivant, but of late years he 
was won over to vegetarian principles, and 
adopted a simple diet of nuts and fruits in 
place of meats and champagne. He de- 
clared that under the new regimen he felt 
better and stronger, 


Anpath het 
The Bulgarian Newspaper. 


BY FELIX J. KOCH, A.B, 


With all the mooted power of the press 
placed in perspective, if there is one editor 
in all the world to-day who is really doing a 
great and lasting good for his constituency, 
that man is simple-hearted, slightly, effem- 
inate A. N. Toplinsky, of Dupnitza, Lower 
Bulgaria. Dupnitza, by the way, is the 


home of the brigand Zandansky, he who is 


accused of having led the expedition that 
captured Miss Stone, and who himself is 
to-day an outlaw from his native city. 

Mr. Toplinsky is the editor of the Balkan, 
a weekly, He isa man just a trifle past mid- 
dle age, wide-eyed, simple-souled, bearded, 
kindly, and credulous. He is the sort of 
man the sharpers would be glad to get 
hold of in New York’s alleys. He greets 
you with a kiss on either cheek, and expects 
you to reciprocate, Your word is your bond 
with the editor. 

But heis not editor only. Before you have 
been a quarter of an hour in his company 
you learn that, due to the missionary litera- 
ture that fell in his hands, he has learned to 
read and slightly to speak English, and that 
he has taken to Unitarianism. He begs the 
rare American traveller to have tracts sent 
him from home, that he may teach from them 
the young people of Dupnitza, whose edu- 
cational leader he is, and who, he says, are 
breaking away from the bigotry of the Greek 
Church. He wishes to build a church here, 
in the heart of the Balkans, where the canons 
scarce permit a mule to pass and the peaks 
tower six to eight thousand feet. He is doing 
his own share, and he shows, proudly, ex- 
cerpts from the Christian Register and other 
denominational literature, which he trans- 
lates, and, copyrights to the winds, distrib- 
utes gratis to his disciples. Some village 
Hampden, such as Gray describes in the 
“Elegy”, is this man, one feels constantly. 

Then, too, he is a lecturer to these hun- 
dred odd young folk of lower Bulgaria, 
drawing from the English books he may lay 
hands on, and putting the thought in words 
sufiiciently simple for his audience. 

Beside, he is the musical centre of half a 
principality, and in his little parlor there 
is a small studio organ on which he plays, 
while young and old gather and sing the 
ancient ballads of the Darker Balkans. 
Toplinsky was at one time a pupil of Miss 
Stone—‘he likes her and loves her,” as he 
‘says—and has acquired a fondness for sacred 
and classic music, ' 
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Besides all these, he is the self-appointed 
guardian of all American tourists who come 
to lower Bulgaria, and sees to it that these 
slip down the outer stairs,—for stairs are built 
outside the houses, like an American fire- 
escape,—and to a better tavern, if these 
should have stopped at the “leading inn” of 
Dupnitza. After that he becomes inter- 
preter, and to the correspondents translates 
his own editorials from the Balkan. Ob- 
viously, he is reporter, editor, typesetter, 
distributer, mailman, and censor on this sheet, 
which appears once a week. 

His other organ is in one room; his press in 
the next; and in a third is his desk, where this 
man of varied talents is translating a his- 
tory of the world into Bulgarian, to dissem- 
inate among his people. ‘To further keep the 
wolf from the door, he decorates coffin-lids 
with the gaudy relief work of the southland, 
and likewise tends a great vineyard beyond 
the city. hither he conducts the Americans 
that they may taste of his wares. 

Such as he are the rare village editors in 
Bulgaria. Bulgaria is scarcely a land of the 
press; in fact, people gather from afar to 
watch the rare correspondent taking notes, 
believing it little short of witchcraft that one 
can write without looking at his paper. Ma- 
terial for removing ink off the hands there is 
none, and the black fingers give further 
credence to their superstitions. At the time 
of the Miss Stone affair, correspondents were 
numerous in Southern Bulgaria, to be sure; 
but the government of the Macedonian Com- 
mittee, which is stronger than the govern- 
ment, forbade the people to tell a bit more 
than was necessary, and most of the peasants 
discouraged intimacy with the newspaper 
men. 

Of course, in Bulgaria every one lives in 
villages, and in a few of these there are papers 
on the style of the Balkan, four pages, and 
graced with a few poor woodcuts, At 
Plevna, where the great battle was fought, 
the cry of the newsboys astonish the sleeper 
as they rouse him from his slumbers, and, 
while the robing act is in progress, the little 
fellows are liable to come up and enter the 
room unannounced, keys and the proprieties 
both being unknown in the heart of the 
Balkans. In many places the percentage of 
people who are able to read is slight, and so 
one will find a single man reading from the 
paper to a crowd of interested auditors,— 
just as letters were read by the scribes of 
Jerusalem twenty centuries and more ago. 
Now and then in a home some clipping from 
a northern paper, even as far as Hamburg, 
will be found preserved because of some espe- 
cial interest, and these the entire village 
probably know by heart from having heard 
over and over. Where there are editorials 
they are not less scathing than in Kentucky, 
and the recent coronation in Servia afforded 
splendid opportunity for the scribes thus to 
vent their spleen, and at the same time im- 
press the people with their power. 

At Sofia, the capital, journalism has not 
reached a much higher plane. In the news- 
paper room of the Sobranje, or parliament 
buildings, papers of all Europe hang from 
bamboo canes, in racks along the wall, and 
there are three tables with baize covers, in- 
viting to read. Two paintings of the prince 
look down, in their beneficence; but readers 
are but few and far between. In the stenog- 
rapher’s rooms there are the official note- 
takers, working in spare time on unique 
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designs made up of stenographic signs, as 
menu for their banquet, when one would 
suppose them busy giving lessons to some 
ambitious newspaper reporters. 

One of the newspapers of Sofia has an 
English-speaking representative on its re- 
portorial staff, but he usually pilots the 
American visitor to the royal stationery shop, 
kept by Mrs. Kassaroff, she who wrote the 
first note to reach Miss Stone after her capt- 
ure by the brigands, and to whom the cor- 
respondents came so often for advice. 

Then one is led to the editorial rooms 
where, before a roll-top desk fitted with a 
telephone (for which our own American word 
“Hello” is used), the editor presides, proud 
in the possession of a free press in Bulgaria 
and in his knowledge of French with which he 
greets one. Politics, of course, is the vital 
interest with the newspapers; all receive 
the same news of the day from the police or 
from Reuters, and divide any other mutually 
between them. Only 38 per cent. of the 
people of the land can read, hence the slight 
demand for papers, Even that portion, how- 
ever, is large for the Balkans; for in Servia 
the percentage of readers is but 18, and in 
Roumania 12.—Newspaperdom, 


Chrysanthemum. 
She was a beggar maid with pallid face 
And tangled tresses by the rough wind blown, 
Ragged the garb that hid her fragile grace, 
Until the King passed by and knew his own; 


Robed her in splendor, crowned her modest brow 
With flash of gold and veils of silken sheen; 
Then did the land in waiting homage bow, 
And men first saw the beauty of the Queen. 
—Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


Literature. 


The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. * 


BY J. H. CROOKER, D.D. 


This is an admirable, if not wholly satis- 
factory, discussion of a great and still vital 
problem. It works a decided advance in 
theological scholarship, and it hopefully 
indicates how virulent antagonisms are being 
outgrown, and how hostile camps in the 
religious world are moving toward common 
ground, ‘The belief in the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus has well been called the strong- 
hold of traditional theology. The old super- 
naturalists asserted that to surrender this 
belief was to abandon the very citadel of 
Christian Faith. The fate of theism itself 
depended, we were told, upon the accuracy 
of. the story of the empty tomb and the 
risen Christ. If this, the greatest of miracles, 
could be defended against the assaults of 
critical science, then the Bible as a final and 
authoritative revelation remained unharmed 
and the cause of Christianity safe. But, if 
the Scripture failed to hold the modern rea- 
son at this point, nothing remained but a 
universe without God, while man became a 
mere soulless animal with no hope of im- 
mortality, 

It is encouraging to read a book on this 
subject whose author fears no such dire col- 
lapse of religion, whatever critics may decide 
ae THe RESURRECTION OF Jesus Cunisr. By ‘Kirsoff 
Lake, Professor of New Testament Exegesis, University 
of Leiden. Crown ‘Theological Library. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50 net, 


1907. 
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respecting the gospel accounts of the resur- 
rection. Here is a faith that remains undis- 
turbed, however much in these accounts may 
be attributed to legend,—a faith that does 
not stake the validity of the Golden Rule 
upon any theory respecting the resurrection. 
Prof. Lake moves in a calm atmosphere, 
for removal from the violent gusts and hitter 
blasts of the ancient controversies. His 
temper is judicial, his method scientific, his 
spirit broad, his manner sympathetic, his 
attitude profoundly appreciative of all the 
varied phases of this great problem, He 
is no impassioned special pleader with a 
“cause” to maintain, no intemperate advo- 
cate anxious to make out a “case.” In- 
stead he is always a fair-minded truth-seeker 
who earnestly desires to find the facts, 
being perfectly sure that they will destroy 
nothing vital and precious in our common 
piety. The quality of the book is therefore 
a welcome sign that we are past the brazen 
age of theological controversy, and that the 
golden days have come when the religious 
world will not only tolerate open-minded- 
ness, but, better stiJl, when it will strengthen 
its own cause by a courageous hospitality 
that has no fear of anything but unreason 
and untruth, a 

This book of 291 open and attractive pages 
is divided into seven chapters. In the first 
the author discusses the Accounts of the 
Resurrection of the Lord given by Saint 
Paul, and he reaches the conclusion ‘That 
he believed the risen Lord to have appeared 
to himself and to other disciples in a manner 
which left no room for doubt as to his triumph 
over death. He thought that the body of 
the risen Lord no longer consisted of flesh and 
blood, but that a transubstantiation into 
spirit had taken place’”’ (page 42). In the 
second he compares the Narratives of the 
Resurrection in Mark and the parallel Synop- 
tic Passages, showing their differences and 
pointing out how they probably arose. In 
the third he compares the non-Marcan 
Narratives in Matthew and Luke. In the 
fourth he discusses the Narratives of the 
Resurrection in the Fourth Gospel, treating 
it as late in date and non-Johannine in au- 
thorship. In the fifth he describes the 
Accounts of the Resurrection in the Apocry- 
phal Books. The last two chapters, the Re- 
construction of the Earliest Tradition and 
the facts which are behind the Earliest Tra- 
dition (114 pages), contain the positive and 
constructive parts of Prof. Lake’s valuable 
contribution, 

Two things stand out clearly in all these 
chapters: (1) The author does not, like the 
critics of a former age, try to show that the 
evangelists were liars or that the Gospels 
are mere shreds of superstitious tradition. 
(2) On the other hand, he does try by sym- 
pathetic investigation to discover what 
actually happened as well as what the be- 
lievers thought had happened (two radically 
different matters), in this way tracing step 
by step the growth of the Resurrection 
Story. 

There is no room here to describe or dis- 
cuss in detail the positions taken or the con- 
clusions reached by Prof. Lake. Just a few 
quotations will suffice to indicate the process 
of his argument and his general point of 
view. Like all modern scholars, he realizes 
that our investigation of the subject must 
begin with the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
and this is a striking and significant state- 
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ment: “According to Saint Paul faith in the 
Resurrection was based on the evidence that 
the Lord had been seen, not that the tomb 
was open” (p. 251). Again, he writes: ‘Saint 
Paul is explicit on the two points, (a) that the 
appearance left no room for doubt in his 
mind, (b) that it was that of a spiritual 
being” (p. 266). He also holds with others 
that Paul considered himself ‘‘a witness of 
the resurrection” in the same sense that the 
other disciples were; that is, he regarded all 
the manifestations of the risen Lord as spirit- 
ual like the appearance to himself. 

Prof. Lake indicates how, from this germ, 
the belief grew, bodying itself forth in con- 
crete details: ‘“There is convincing evidence 
that the disciples believed (at first) that the 
Lord had appeared to Saint Peter, and to 
others in the form of a spiritual being. Later 
on this spiritual being became in the Lucan 
and Johannine anti-Docetic narratives a 
being of flesh and blood,—a resuscitated 
corpse, not a spirit,—and the impression 


made on the disciples by the appearances was ' 


translated into the form of conversations be- 
tween the Lord and his disciples. The Paul- 
ine form represents the earliest tradition, 
and it is that alone with which we have to 
deal” (p. 265). This is an important con- 
clusion, 

The general attitude of the author toward 
the reality of the resurrection, as formerly 
understood (the absolute historicity of the 
gospel accounts of Jesus’ reappearances), 
is stated in these words: ‘‘The empty tomb 
is for us doctrinally indefensible and is 
historically insufficiently accredited” (p. 
253). This is surely a notable and helpful 
treatise on one of the most prominent doc- 
trines of Christian theology, which has now 
for some years been subject to wide and 
hostile debate. And it is needless to state 
that Christian faith, in order to survive and 
remain a power among men, must readjust 
itself to a new interpretation of these parts 
of the Gospels. 

In this work of reinterpretation, certain 
important facts must be kept prominently 
in mind: (1) In view of the common belief 
at that time in the underworld as the abode 
of departed spirits, the place to which the 
soul went at death, a faith in Jesus’ ‘‘resur- 
rection from the dead,” then had a meaning 
radically different from what these words 
would imply to-day. The language of that 
time was not, ‘‘risen from the grave or tomb,” 
but, ‘“‘risen from the dead,’”’—the spirit has 
escaped from the underworld. To under- 
stand their faith, we must enter into sym- 
pathy with their world-view. Their lan- 
guage must be read in the light of their 
world-view. 

(2) The dynamic element in the content 
of the apostolic belief respecting the resur- 
rection is found in the words “Alive with 
God” (see the first chapters of the book of 
Acts). The Master was not dead; that is, 
he was not held as a prisoner in the under- 
world. Such a fate would have made any 
farther belief in him as the Messiah utterly 
impossible. ‘‘He is risen and alive with 
God,” this was their triumphant conviction. 
The reference is here to underworld, not 
tomb; to spirit, not body; to spiritual, not 
physical presence, The assurance of victory 
over death lay, at first, not in a belief that 
his body had come to life again (all these 
elements of the gospel stories are the after- 
growth of legend), but that he was alive with 
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God, and his deliverance from the under- 
world demonstrated their own escape from 
endless imprisonment in that realm of shades, 
As followers of this pioneer from death to 
life, they, too, would soon participate in the 
life with him at God’s right hand. ‘This is 
what made their faith jubilant, triumphant, 
unconquerable. 

(3) In the genesis of this conviction the 
major factor was the moral and spiritual 
power of Jesus’ personality. His friends 
could not regard as dead One who seem 
to them so absolutely alive and so supremely 


lovable, Their own love forced him into 
heaven. “He is alive with God,” and they 
were right. What peculiar and unusual ex- 


periences the disciples may have had we 
cannot now tell. Legend has obscured the 
facts. It is not necessary that we should 
know. But their perfect faith we do know, 
and the important fact for us to keep in mind 
is this: The spiritual greatness of Jesus had 
created their love for him, and their love for 
him was the formative and creative influence, 
in their experiences, which never would have 
occurred had not their hearts overflowed with 
a vast affection for their master. 

To the disciples Jesus was alive with God, 
because he had made them live unto God. 
Here is welcome and overflowing evidence 
of the quality and extent of Jesus’ personal 
character and influence. The important 
thing is to appreciate this supreme fact. 
The confused and contradictory details of 
the gospel stories need not trouble us, They 
are simply the halo on the clouds of tradition 
through which a great Life shines, The 
evangel of the resurrection is the truth that a 
Son of God did so live that men, refusing to 
think of him as dead, and rightly, set him at 
the right hand of God as triumphantly alive. 

If we hold these three propositions in 
mind and start from Paul’s spiritual experi- 
ence of a risen Lord, the lines of the quality, 
content, and growth of the Resurrection 
belief become reasonably clear. We have 
an interpretation that keeps the substance 
of the primitive faith in a form that does not 
offend the modern scientific mind, and it is 
an interpretation that exalts Jesus and 
spiritualizes our ideals and motives of life. 
The view here suggested, important elements 
of which Prof, Lake does not seem sufficiently 
to appreciate, will not solve all difficulties 
or satisfy all minds, but it points the way toa 
working theory which is hospitable to both 
religion and science, 

The whole subject is set in a new light when 
we regard the story of the empty tomb as a 
late addition to the Resurrection belief — 
not an original part of their faith nor the re- 
port of an actual incident, but a product of 
reverent tradition in its effort to give that 
belief a local habitation. ‘To start with that 
is to lose our way at the very beginning, and 
here, it seems to the reviewer, Prof. Lake 
makes his chief mistake. If we locate this 
form of the belief in the Resurrection at a 
late date,—the cycle of incidents that cluster 
about the empty tomb,—and begin our study 
of the subject with Paul’s spiritual experi- 
ence of the risen Lord, putting ourselves 
under the guidance of the three propositions 
briefly described above, a new light will come 
into the gospel pages. What was confused 
will become reasonably clear, what was 
repellant to the scientific mind will become 
interesting, and what was barren of relig- 
ious significance will powerfully testify to 
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the power and beauty, not only of Jesus, but 
of the spiritual life in general. What we see 
is this: a Son of Man once so lived that he 
convinced men that he was superior to death, 
the underworld could not hold him, and here 
is, after all, the greatest evidence of man’s 
immortality. 


THE WEIGHT OF THE Name. By Paul 
Bourget. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


$1.50.—This, the latest novel by Bourget, 
has been translated in effective style, in 
good English, with a welcome suggestion of 
its French origin. The subject is the life 
and character of one of the few survivors, 
in our time, of that ancient chivalry which 
under the ancien régime and for several cen- 
turies was the pride and glory of France. 
The Marquis de Claviers-Grandchamps was 
the head of a house which for many gen- 
erations had maintained the highest ideals 
of honor, generosity, loyalty to France and 
its sovereigns, with a sense of responsibility 
to those who were dependent upon the great 
house which he represented. His son has 
“entered the French army, and into the lives 
of these two men come issues of which the 
result is tragedy. ‘The fortunes of these 
men, and those who are dependent upon 
them, are so presented as to show just what 
the issues are in France to-day between the 
Monarchists, the Church, and the republic. 
The youth falls in love with a woman be- 
neath his rank. The marquis protests that 
for many generations there has never been a 
misalliance in their family, their blood has 
been untainted. Again, as an officer, the 
son is under orders to assist at the taking of 
an inventory in one of the churches, which 
is regarded by the marquis as a sacrilege of 
which no loyal Frenchman could be guilty. 
Many other complications come to light in 
the conduct of the estate upon which the 
welfare of many people depends. But into 
the midst of all these troubles and dissen- 
sions between father and son and _ their 
entourage comes the incredible discovery that 
the Comte de Claviers-Grandchamp is not 
the son of the marquis, but of a bourgeois 
friend of the family, who, dying, leaves a 
large fortune to the marquis, in order that 
it may finally come into the hands of his 
legitimate son. Amid these adversities 
nobility of character is maintained and mani- 
fested, and the process of which this end is 
reached involves the presentation of a vivid 
historical picture with many and valuable 
moral and psychological revelations throw- 
ing a flood of light upon life in modern 
France. 


Paul THE Mystic. By James M. Camp- 
bell, D.D. New York: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50 net.—This is one of the series 
entitled the Crown ‘Theological Library, 
The object of the series is to bring the best 
thought of the time, as represented by emi- 
nent thinkers and scholars, into a working 
library adapted to the uses of intelligent 
thinkers who have a practical interest in the 
problems of religion. The intent of this 
volume is not to prove or disprove any 
series of dogmas, but to show, as nearly 
as the writer can, exactly what Paul believed 
in regard to Jesus, and his own relation to 
the Christ of experience and to the Holy 
Spirit of which he was the manifestation 
and representative. From any point of 
view, whether extremely liberal or conserva- 
tive, Paul must be regarded as a mystic, 
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He was one of the most remarkable char- 
acters in history and almost unique as a 
combination of thoroughgoing mysticism 
and the most practical common sense. He 
let himself go as a subject of divine influence, 
and then, as a discerner of spirits, he main- 
tained his equilibrium as lord of his own 
soul. ‘This presentation of the experiences 
of Paul is intended, and may well serve, as 
a guide-book to those who now are skirting 
the shores of mysticism without sufficient 
control of sails and rudder. Passion that is 
regulated by prudence, mysticism which 
goes hand in hand with common sense, are 
among the pressing needs of our time which 
this book is intended to meet. 


In GREECE WITH THE CLassics. By 
William Amory Gardner. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.—Greece would not be 
Greece with the legends of ancient historians 
and poets forgotten, and familiarity with 
these is a necessary equipment for a visit 
there. Mr. Gardner, believing that trav- 
ellers will find their pleasure in Grecian 
travel enhanced by reading amid scenes of 
classic association the famous passages which 
these scenes recall, has put together many 
such, and connected them by a thread of 
narrative which makes the setting clear and 
adds a touch of personal interest. Pindar, 
Herodotus, Homer, and the great dramatists 
are as much a part of Greece to-day as are 
its hills and fountains and temples. Mr. 
Gardner would say, as John Chadwick said:— 

“T long have loved them well, 
So well that they are grown apart for me 
Of mountain splendor and the mobile sea: 
Which are most God’s in sooth, I cannot tell.’”’ 
Not many visitors, even to Greece, have the 
classics, however, at their tongues’ end, and 
a book like this is an encouragement and a 
help. 


THE UNFINISHED TASK. 


By James L. 
Barton. New York; Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. 50 cents. 


This is one of the series of text-books pub- 
lished for the use of voluntary mission classes 
and grew.out of the author’s experience as 
the leader of such classes at Northfield. Dr. 
Barton was for many years a missionary in 
Turkey, and since 1895 he has been one of 
the corresponding secretaries of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
The unfinished task is, of course, the evan- 
gelization of the world. ‘The obligation rest- 
ing on the converted world, the extent of the 
work and its obstacles are faced, the history 
of past and present successes is rehearsed, 
and the adequacy of available resources con- 
sidered, closing with an earnest appeal to 
evangelical churches to finish the task. 


Miscellaneous. 


In the essay called The Pure Gold of Nine- 
teenth Century Literature, Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale University presents briefly 
but strongly the abiding glory of the literary 
history of the last century. Certain forces 
in that history willendure. Certain precious 
grains remain after the supreme tests of value 
have been applied. To have characterized 
conclusively within the space of one short 
essay, the half dozen greatest poets and half 
as many more of the great masters of prose, is 
of itself no small achievement? {and Prof. 
Phelps’s dicta are likely to remain unchal- 
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lenged, representing as they do the pure gold 
of literary appreciation, The essay is pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Books Recetved. 


From the Macmillan Co., New Yore. 
The Open Window. By the Author of ‘“The Garden of 
a Commuter’s Wife.” $1.50. 
Stories New and Old. Selected by Hamilton Wright 


Mabie. $1.50. 
Critical Miscellanies. By John Morley, Vol. IV. $1.50 


net. 
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The Dome, 
The Starlets. 


BY KATE HUDSON, 


The Sun was making ready for his. ride around the world: 
About his shining chariot-wheels the Starlets danced and 
whirled. ‘ 
“Oh, let us go with thee,” they cried as they spun, 
“Nay, that is impossible,” laughed the Sun; 
“For I’d burn out your twinkly eyes, one by one, 
On my fiery ride round the world.” 


Then the disappointed Starlets went and begged the Lady 
Moon, 
As she slowly rose through shimmering clouds quite late 
in the afternoon: 
“Pray take us with thee across the skies, 
For thy gentle radiance won’t burn out our eyes.” 
And the Lady Moon beckoned with smiling surprise, 
And they sparklingly followed the Moon. 


And ever since that time remote all through the lonely night 
The silvery Moon and twinkling Stars keep watch until 
daylight; 
And the wayfarer hailing each golden spark, 
And the mariner guiding his tossing bark, 
And the boys and girls waking up in the dark 
Love the faithful guards of the Night. 


* Old Glory. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER, 


“Come, Liz, sit down with your work. 
My, don’t we miss mother? Let’s see, when 
is it that she is coming home?” 

«To-morrow, Uncle Will: Ill sail across 
for her early in the morning. You are just 
like a baby pining for its mother, dearie; but 
have patience, and by to-morrow night at 
this time you'll have Aunt Belle.” 

“JT don’t quite know about the weather, 
See that circle around the moon, girl? That 
means a weather-breeder.” 

“Why, uncle, I never saw such strange 
people as you End Pointers are. When it’s 
cloudy there’s surely a storm coming; and, 
when it is so clear that there isn’t a speck 
as big as your hand to be seen, it is a weather- 
breeder. But I suppose you don’t call your- 
self a real son of End Point?” 

“Tt’s more my country than your aunt’s, 
Liz; but one land now for us all, thank God! 
After the children died, mother was sick 
and nervous, and the doctors advised me to 
take her from her Southern home, I bought 
this little house, and she just loves the sea. 
She’s really as fond of it as I am: it always 
seems to soothe her nerves. Just think, 
those two children would be older than you, 
Liz, if they had lived.” 

Lizzie detected the minor strain that was 
creeping into her uncle’s conversation just 
as the twilight came on, and, dropping her 
work, she hurried to light the lamp, tripping, 
as she passed, over the flag that stood in 
the corner, 

“Right it up, Liz, will you?” the old man 
asked. ‘Old Glory needs a little bracing 
these days, Sort of tattered, but who cares? 
I love every thread in it!” 

The veteran drew his hand across his eyes, 
and his niece who knelt at his feet, said: 
“‘T wish I had been a woman in those days! 
It makes me all quivery when I hear you 
talk them over. Aunt Belle says you like to 
talk about the war and your Old Glory.” 

“Talk about the war?’ repeated the 
Major, ‘‘Well, yes; but the ‘general’ says 
that I am apt to run on sometimes, I 
notice she always appears at the right mo- 
ment when I tell a certain story, 
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“One night when we sat around the camp 
fire, word was brought that a fierce fight 
would be on before daybreak. We knew 
well enough it wasn’t going to be any child’s 
scrap, the hills that barricaded us were al- 
most impassable; but out we went into the 
blinding sleet to meet the enemy. 

“Even while we were making our calcula- 
tions how to reach the top of the mountain, 
cries of ‘Forward, March!’ thrilled our 
hearts, and the color-bearer who waved Old 
Glory cheered us up the icy steeps. 

“Cannon boomed, shells burst around our 
heads. Suddenly I could not see the flag. 
Williams had been shot. My arm was so 
numb that I was in mortal terror for fear I 
might lose the grip of my gun. But that 
flag! I must be the one to save it! I 
plunged forward only to feel my feet slipping. 
I made a desperate effort and staggered. I 
scrambled up the last height. I suppose I 
stooped and snatched Old Glory, for the boys 
told me that I called! ‘Cheer up, fellows, 
and come on!’ 

“T’m a little shaky about what happened 
the next hours; but, when I woke up, the place 
might have been heaven, it was so sweet and 
peaceful. A woman’s face that seemed con- 
fused with my mother’s bent over me, and 
the next thing that I saw was this flag in 
the corner, Liz, which the regiment had sent 
me. : 

‘“When I reach this place ini the story, my 
girl, I never can say much, I just call to 
mother and ask her to sing those old songs she 
used to sing in her Southern home when she 
nursed me back to life. 

“Now, Liz, look at that clock! It’s time 
for ‘taps,’ and you'll have to lend your 
crippled uncle a hand, since he has only one. 
I am not as spry as I was once, and some- 
times I have a clutch in my heart that makes 
me think it’s time to halt; but don’t you 
breathe a word of it to mother.” 

The following morning, after the dishes 
were washed and the house put in order, the 
Major said: “Now, Liz, don’t stop for any- 
thing else; I don’t like the looks of the sky; 
it is beginning to blow. And remember, Liz, 
if it isn’t right to cross, you mustn’t risk it. 
I’m not half as afraid of the land as I am of 
that sea when a storm is kicking up. ‘Take 
no risks, for mother’ll be aboard, It does 
not do for her to get upset in her nerves,” 

“No, or in the water, either, Uncle Will, 
you dear old thing,” Liz, exclaimed, as she 
stooped to kiss the scarred cheek, 

“Oh, you don’t want to throw your kisses 
in such deep ditches, my girl; look at those 
lines,’ and the Major pointed to his fur- 
rowed face. 

After waving his niece good-bye he took 
his spy-glass and watched the White 
Wing, as it danced upon the waves, then 
turned anxiously to the east, and said: 
‘‘She’ll just feteh it, but I don’t believe they’ll 
be back to-night. That dark streak means a 
terrific blow.” 

Before noon his fears were realized. ‘There 
was an ominous wail to the wind that rocked 
the Colburn cottage, while the waves were 
dashing against the bluff, making a return of 
the travellers an utter impossibility, 

“JT am glad I told Liz not to worry if they 


couldn’t get back; but, by George, I nearly | 


forgot to-morrow is Memorial Day, and, Old 
Glory, how in creation shall I ever put you 
out? You've never once missed doing your 
duty,” he said, as he turned to his mute com- 
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panion, ‘“‘and you are too old to begin to- 
morrow. If I was only two-handed; but the 
right one gone, and a wind like this, with 
this confounded pain that takes me between 
my shoulders—well, I won’t cross the bridge 
before I reach it. Perhaps there won’t be 
wind enough to stir you to-morrow,” 

He took the flag in his lap, and, living over 
the memories it aroused, he fell fast asleep. 
When he wakened later, the house was shak- 
ing fearfully, the wind roared like an angry 
demon. 

‘“A tornado, and in May, too!” He ex- 
claimed. “‘Comrade, you and I’ll be on guard 
to-night: we mustn’t make any false move, 
we've got to be on duty to-morrow. Liz has 
put everything handy, and I'll read ‘The 
Heroes of the Civil War,’ and try to forget 
mother is away.” 

Morning came at last, but with no cessa- 
tion in the hurricane violence of the gale. 
“Not a drop of rain!”? murmured the veteran, 
“So you won’t get wet, comrade, Not that 
you would care; but, old friend,” he said as he 


crawled up the attic stairs, ‘I bet there won’t 


be anything left of you! Oh, how I hate to 
put you out to-day, you seem too feeble for 
such rough treatment.’’ But as he reached 
the gable room, and was summoning strength 
to open the window, a loud crash almost 
stunned him, ‘The flag staff’s blown off!” 
he gasped, ‘‘and now what are we to do, 
comrade?”? A momentary lull, then there 
came a roar, and, before the Major fully 
realized it, the pane of glass in the window 
near him was shattered in a thousand pieces. 

“The Lord is on our side, Old Glory! 
Here’s just the place for you to show your 
colors! Right out towards mother you are 
to blow, so out you go: good-bye!” He 
thrust the flag through the opening, then said: 
“JT have an idea. I'll get that bed-quilt to 
protect me from the wind, and Ill keep 
watch with you.” 

At the Marconi Wireless Station two miles 
from the Colburn cottage, James Jennings, 
a friend of the Major’s niece, looked out upon 
the foaming ocean, and then said to his as- 
sistant: ‘“‘Great Scott, Hal, yesterday Liz’s 
aunt was expected back, I saw Liz just as she 
was leaving, but they couldn’t have got back 
last night, even if they started. My mother 
was so sick I couldn’t leave her; was watch- 
ng her, and giving her medicine all night. 
I’m afraid the old gentleman was there alone, 
and I must go and see how everything is,”’ 

The muscular fellow turned his broad 
shoulders to the gale, and trudged un- 
dauntedly along the beach with the salt 
spray tossing in his face. A subtle sense of 
overshadowing calamity fell upon him when 
he reached the Colburn cottage. ‘There was 
no need of bars or bolts in the honest com- 
munity, and the door responded to his touch. 

“Major Colburn!” James shouted again 
and again, as he rushed through all of the 
rooms on that floor, but without a sign of the 
veteran, ‘Then, looking in the corner for the 
flag, he murmured: “The flag is gone: he 
must have started upstairs with it. Now I 
think of it, I didn’t see the pole out of the 
window. He couldn’t have been so crazy as 
to try to put out his Old Glory in such a 
wind!” 

As he drew near the attic room, he heard 
a low moaning, and his heart almost stood 
still. “What if anything had happened to 
the gray-haired soldier while his wife and 
niece were away?”’ Rushing into the chamber, 
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a sight met his eyes that he could never for- 
get. Braced against the bureau, his left arm 
supported upon his knee, there sat the Major 
clinging to the flag, while the Stars and Stripes 
were thrashing in the gale. Almost at the 
end of his strength he murmured when he 
saw his friend, ‘“‘I surrender,” and his head 
fell upon his breast. Taking a piece of rope 
from his pocket, James make the flag firm 
by fastening it to a hook on the wall, and 
said: “‘ Poor old chap, even the pole went back 
on him! And now I must see what is to be 
done for the Major.” 

James had a good memory where Liz was 
concerned, and at that moment there flashed 
into his mind what she had told him of the 
sudden attacks of her uncle. Putting his 
hand into the Major’s pocket, he found a 
tiny bottle marked ‘‘Nitro-Jlycerine.’’ Slip- 
ping a pellet into the mouth of the half- 
dazed man, the latter soon revived and 
whispered, ‘‘Now, Jim, not a word to the 
women-folks: it will soon be over, and you 
would never know anything was the matter.” 

“By George, you nearly finished yourself 
trying to be patriotic,” his friend exclaimed, 
his eyes resting tenderly upon the faithful 
veteran. 

“Yes, but it didn’t begin to be such a siege 
as that other, my boy. Poor old Glory has 
had a rough time of it, but we must never 
flinch. I don’t know whether there’ll be 
enough left of this old flag to put over me 
when my last orders come.” 

When his Old Glory was taken in at the 
close of the day, it was, indeed, a thing of 
shreds and tatters; but the pieces were 
reverently laid away by mother and Liz, who 
had returned in safety, while the Major 
smoothed with the only hand that was left 
to him the covering that hid it from sight. 

On the 3d of July in that same year 
there came a package to the Major from 
Washington, and, while the family gathered 


* around him, the astonished veteran opened 


the heavy wrappings to find a large silk flag 
with the following note wrapped in its folds: 
“Not as a substitute for the Old Glory of 
historic fame, but in grateful recognition of 
the undaunted patriotism, love, and devotion 
of Major William Colburn we intrust to his 
loyal keeping these Stars and Stripes.” 


A Whole Cent. 


“Falloa!” said Mr. Gray, as he turned 
the corner by his gate and ran plump into 
a little girl who was coming out. 

“Oh! don’t stop me, please. I’ve got a 
whole cent, and I’m going to the store.”’ 

And the little figure trotted away, with 
one hand shut so tight that the cent couldn’t 
have got out if it had been alive. 

“John Baker, Candies and Pies,’ that 
was the place she wanted, and in a min- 
ute she was standing on tiptoe trying to 
make believe she was big enough to look 
over the counter. 

Mr. Baker was busy, and so Jo (her whole 
name was Josephine) had a chance to look 
about. ‘“‘Candies and pies,’’ I should say 
so! So thick everywhere that you couldn’t 
see the paper on the walls. Jo never had a 
cent all for her own before, and how to spend 
it just right required a good deal of thought 


and a good deal of looking around before- 


“Well, my little miss, what is it?” 


“A great large cake,” said Jo, and Mr, 
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Baker took down one of those tremendous 
big ones with scallops all around them. 

“Any little mites of pies for dollies?”’ 

“Oh, yes!” and one was put on top of the 
big cookie; and so Jo went through the whole 
list,—candies, cakes, and pies,—and Mr. 
Baker did them all in nice white paper and 
tied the bundle with a pretty speckled string. 
Jo picked up her big package, put down her 
cent, said, ‘‘Thank you, sir,” and started to 
go home, 

“What is this cent for?”’ asked Mr. Baker. 

“Don’t you know?” said Jo. ‘It’s for 
the candy and things.” 

“But they come to forty-five cents,” said 
Mr. Baker. 

“That’s funny!” said Jo. ‘“‘Mamma gave 
me the cent and told me to buy just what I 
wanted. Forty-five cents is more, isn’t it?” 

Now, Mr. Baker had a little girl just about 
as big as Jo, and so he couldn’t help loving 
her. What do you think he did? He took 
the bundle and marked in big letters, ‘‘ Price, 
one cent.” ‘ 

“Now,” said he, ‘““you owe me forty-four 
cents, and I'll give you that for a kiss, and 
then we'll be square.’’- So he took his kiss, 
and Jo took her bundle and went home, and 
the feast that she and her dollies had lasted 
a long time.—New: York Weekly Tribune. 


Why Mother was Proud. 


Jerry and John were gazing through the 
shop window at the gorgeous display of 
fierworks. ‘Their eyes were eager, and their 
tongues busy. 

“YDon’t I wish I could have that big one— 
rocket,:I guess ’tis!”” and John’s wisp of a 
finger pointed to the huge plaything that 
had such brilliance locked up inside of it. 

“And I'd like that blue thing over there,”’ 
said Jerry. ‘‘Looks as if ’twould make lots 
of noise.” 

The shop door opened, and two boys came 
out,—boys somewhat older than the two at 
the window. 

“My, I wonder if he’s got that full of fire- 
crackers!’’ said John, eying the box under 
the taller boy’s arm, 

“Tet’s follow ’em, and see where they go,”’ 
suggested Jerry. So the little ones plodded 
on behind, 

The “following” led them a long march 
up a business street, but there were no stops. 

“‘Say,’’ whispered Jerry, excitedly, ‘“‘the 
cover’s comin’ off that box!—I see some- 
thing red. They didn’t half tieit, Oh, my!” 
for, as the owner of the box of crackers gave 
it a hitch higher, the cover slipped, and a 
number of bunches fell to the sidewalk. 

The boys picked them up, and went on; 
but one bunch, being hidden by the sweeping 
skirt of a lady that was passing at the mo- 
ment, escaped their notice. The next instant 
it was safe in Jerry’s pocket, 

“P’rhaps I ought to give it back,” 

“He'll never miss it. He’s got piles of 
’em, Jerry.” 

“Seems ’s if it fell out purpose for us, 
doesn’t it?” 

“’Cause we couldn’ t have any,” agreed John. 

“Guess Mary’ll open her eyes when she 
sees ’em.”’ 

- “P’rhaps you hadn’t better show it to her. 
She'll ask you where you got it.” ‘This from 
John, 

“T needn’t tell,” Jerry answered, 

“But, if mother found out”— 
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“That’s so,” Jerry began, ‘The thought of 
mother stopped speech fora minute. ‘‘Say,” 
he went on, ‘‘maybe I’d better give ’em 
back, They’re way on ahead. I can see’em.” 

Jerry’s pronouns were rather mixed, but 
John understood, and his little breast rose 
in a deep sigh. Those crackers meant so 
much to his fun-loving heart, But he was 
brave. 

“TI guess—we had,” he said. ‘‘Come on!”’ 

The little feet were fleet, and those ahead 
did not hasten. Jerry and John came up 
breathless. Jerry held out the crackers. 

“You dropped ’em,”’ be said. 

“Oh, didn’t I pick them all up?’ was the 
careless answer, ‘Thank you.” 

John and Jerry walked soberly home. A 
forlorn hope had been uppermost in each 
heart. The big boy had so many, they 
wondered if he wouldn’t—but, no, he hadn’t! 
Yet, with their disappointment, their hearts 
were light. They were not sorry they had 
given them up—oh, no! 

That afternoon one of the Alley boys was 
arrested for stealing. Jerry and John saw 
him go past their window with the police- 
man, 

“There is one thing, in all my poverty,” 
said mother to a neighbor, ‘‘that makes me 
glad and thankful,—my boys and girl are 
as honest as the day, I am always proud of 
them.” 

John and Jerry looked at each other with 
flushed faces. What if a certain bunch of 
fire-crackers had stayed in Jerry’s pocket! 
But the pocket was joyfully empty, except 
for a stubby pencil and an old nail; and two 
pairs of clear eyes met mother’s loving 
glance with smiles.—Emma C. Dowd, in Sun- 
day School Times. 


Queen Alexandra attended a Mansion 
House féte in London. 

One of the diminutive flower maidens was 
both pretty and plump, and, when her maj- 
esty stopped for an instant. to smile down 
upon her, what did she do but put up her 
wee mouth for a kiss, which she received, 

“Molly!” gasped her astounded mother, 
after the distinguished visitor had passed on, 
“how could you?” 

Molly gave good reason, “I fought,” 
said she, “it ud be interestin’ to tell my 
grandchillern,’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


Guibollard looks at his watch with con- 
cern. “I can’t understand it,’’ he says to 
his wife, ““what has happened to my watch? 
I think it must want cleaning.”  ‘‘ No, papa,” 
chimes in little Fanny, ‘‘I am quite sure it 
is clean, because baby and I have washed 
it in the basin,” 


‘“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com. 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exbilerating glow, All grocers and druggiste, 
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BY E. S. GOODHUE. 


The sky and the land and the sea— 
What a mighty Trinity! 


Yet there in their midst 
Stands our little maid, 
Happy and unafraid. 


She is surely kin to the three 
By some strange affinity: 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


‘The Seventeenth Universal Peace Congress 
meets in London this year from July 27 to 
August 1. Caxton Hall, Westminster, will 
be the principal place of meeting; but the 
Congress will overflow into many halls and 
churehes. ‘There will be a large delegation 
from this side of the water. Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, D.D., will present the sympathetic 
resolutions recently adopted by: the Uni- 
tarians of America. 

Mr, Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, at the foundation stone laying of a 
new church at Fulham recently, said: “‘ All 
the best training I ever had was in a Sunday- 
school, It is what has chiefly enabled me to 
do my work at the Board of Trade. The 
best university in Wales.is the Sunday- 
school, and it is far and away the most ex- 
cellent way of conveying religious instruc- 
tion. I know both ways, because I was 
brought up in an Anglican school. Al- 
though I do not despise religious instruction 
in the day schools, I believe that given in the 
Sunday-schools is far better, on account of 
the environment and the circumstances in 
which it is given, I am exceedingly sorry 
that it is not possible in this country to de- 
pend entirely upon the Sunday-school for 
religious instruction for all the children.” 

Prof. William James’s course of eight public 
lectures at Manchester College in Oxford, 
on “The Present Situation of Philosophy,” 
were remarkably successful. At the opening 
one the library was so crowded with eager 
listeners that the larger examination hall 
of the university had to be engaged for the 
remainder of the course. 

The Hervorming, the organ of the Dutch 
liberals, contains a deserved tribute to Rev. 
P. H. Hugenholtz, Jr., on the occasion of his 
fiftieth anniversary as a clergyman, and the 
completion of nearly thirty years of service 
as pastor of the Free Congregation of Am- 
sterdam, His charming book, ‘Impressions 
and Recollections,” issued four years since, 
gives an enjoyable account of his laborious, 
honorable, and useful life, and the develop- 
ment of his religious thought from Calvin- 
ism of the milder type to the ‘Ethical 
Monism” which he has elucidated in previous 
works. But even better than this brave 
testimony for religious freedom is his up- 
right, modest,and amiable personality, which 
makes all who are brought within his in- 
fluence his friends and debtors. May he 
long continue among us, a force for religious 
sincerity and international fellowship. 

The persecution of Prof. Wahrmund 
of Innspruck by the ecclesiastical authorities 
has led to a large sale of his book, ‘“‘The 
Catholic Doctrine of the Universe and a Free 
Science,” of which 25,000 copies have been 
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disposed of, The publisher in gratitude 
dedicates the latest edition of the book to 
the Papal Nuntius whose condemnation of it 
has led to such excellent results. 

The circle of friends and fellow-workers 
created by the International Council of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers in all lands is broken with in- 
creasing frequency as the years roll on, 
Mozoomdar, Fontanés, Armstrong, and Ré- 
ville have passed away. We must chronicle 
to-day another loss, Rev. Dr. Karl Furrer 
of Ziirich, Switzerland, who preached_the 
German sermon at the Congress in Geneva 
three years ago. Dr. Furrer was pastor of 
the Church of St. Peter in Ziirich, where he 
succeeded the brilliant and radical divine, 
Henry Lang. He was serious, scholarly, 
and deeply religious. His sermons were 
clear and simple, strong and persuasive. He 
was recognized as a leader in the Swiss 
Church, in which he exercised great influence. 
His industry was amazing. He was an au- 
thor of reputable books and a favorite 
lecturer, A stay of five months in the Holy 
Land gave him material for interesting 
treatises on this subject. As dean of the 
Ziirich clergy and as professor at the uni- 
versity he wrought mightily for pure relig- 
ion and perfect liberty. Peace to his 
ashes! 

The summer solstice witnesses this year, 
as usual, a number of interesting gatherings 
of religious liberals across the sea, at several 
of which our American Unitarians are to be 
represented by delegates or friendly com- 
munications, — 

‘The Swiss Verein fuer freies Christentum, 
or Association for the promotion of a Free 
Christianity, will meet this year in Inter- 
laken, under the presidency of our genial 
friend, Pastor Alfred Altherr of Basel, so 
favorably known to us by his admirable Ger- 
man biography of Theodore Parker and his 
visit to America four years ago. ‘The ses- 
sion takes place on June 14 and 15, too early 
in the summer, it is feared, to enable any of 
our American birds of passage to attend it; 
but a greeting passed at the Unitarian An- 
niversaries last month has been forwarded. 
The programme of exercises begins with a 
sermon in the church at Unterseen on the 
lake at 5.30 P.M. At 7 o’clocka s upper, 
followed by a social gathering with addresses 
by Swiss and foreign delegates. Conference 
cards, entitling one to the entire series of 
meetings, excursions, banquets, etc., cost 
seven francs. At 8 A.m., the next day, the 
delegates will reassemble. At 10.15 the 
main session will be held in the English 
Church in the castle, when Dean Hosang 
of Pontresina will deliver an address on “‘The 
Transient Forms and Permanent Essence of 
Religious Faith,”’ followed by a discussion. 

At 12.45 a banquet will be held. At 3.15 
there will be a round-trip on the beautiful 
lake of Brienz, with occasional stops. In the 
evening at 8 a social gathering in the casino 
at Interlaken. We give this programme in 
extenso, because its leisurely, informal 
character is in such pleasing contrast with 
the cut-and-dried, crowded and hurried 
proceedings of so many of our American con- 
ferences, in which there is little opportunity 
given for free, spontaneous discussion, unity 
of impression, and social and friendly inter- 
course, That conference among us which 
shall break away from this tradition, and 
inaugurate a more free and friendly gather- 
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ing, with the social features and the na~- 
tural beauty of the place of assembly made 
prominent, will find its.reward in increased 
interest and profit. 


Billy Sunday. 


Several of our orthodox exchanges are 
willing to condone the irreverence of William 
A. Sunday, and overlook in him what in any 
person in sécular pursuits would be regarded 
as a contempt for all sacred. persons and 
things. The reason they offer to him fel- 
lowship and friendship is that he succeeds 
in shaking up the sinners and setting all the 
people in a ‘township talking about religion, 
and also great sums of money are raised to 
pay for his services and to defray the ex- 
penses of the meetings. They admit that 
his language is full of “‘impudenceandslang,”’ 
and that he violates all the traditions and 
shocks all the proprieties; but, nevertheless, 
the editor of the Presbyterian Banner says, 
‘“‘We think it proper to ‘give approval simply 
because of the bigness of the results,’ for this . 
is a Scriptural standard of judgment, Jesus 
himself saying, ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’”’ : 7 

But all orthodox people do not take this 
view, and we quote below a letter which 
seems to us to represent what ought to be 
the spirit of Presbyterianism. 


Editor of the Banner,—With many others of 
your subscribers we have read the editorial 
upon Rev. William A. Sunday in the last 
number of the Banner with some disap- 
pointment and offence. We are willing to 
accept the portraiture of Mr. Sunday given 
by the Banner, We do not question his 
motive or the substance of his message, but 
we do protest against the coarse disorderli- 
ness, the wild extragavance, godless irrever- 
ence, and,as it appears to the minds of some, 
the shocking blasphemy in which he so con- 
stantly and recklessly indulges. His ego- 
tism, with which the man so promptly and 
eagerly judges his brethren, his antipathy to 
proper preparation and sound learning for. 
the ministry, upon which he so constantly 
rants, and his arbitrary management of 
affairs, are out of all harmony with the ex- 
ample of Christ and his apostles, and should 
not be indorsed by the Church. The Ban- 
ner seems willing to-cover all these over and 
give approval simply because of the bigness 
of results. By such a standard Christ’s 
own work in Chorazin, Bethsaida,and Caper- 
naum, and Paul’s labors in Athens, would go 
unapproved, while Theudas, also Judas of 
Galilee, and other men boasting of large 
followings must be accounted as honored 
marvellously of God. It might be well to 
remember that God’s approval shall be by 
fire, and much that men might esteem will 
be burned up as hay and stubble. Our duty 
is to do right and obey the truth, God will 
approve in his own time. As we know the 
history of the Presbyterian Church, she has 
not been stiff or over-dignified, but has ever 
had respect to decency and order. The 
preacher who will in the midst of his address 
to the throne of God stop to rebuke a fellow- 
worshipper is at least presumptuous, and is 
certainly not likely to awaken reverence of 
the fear of God in the hearers, The saving . 
of men by the cross of Christ cost God too 
much, and is every way too sacred, too tender, 
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and too high to be presented through levity 


or rashness of speech and manner, The 
Presbyterian Church has always approved 
of a Scriptural evangelism, and the writer 
_has always been active in such labors; but 
we cannot but regard the undesirable feat- 
ures .of Mr. Sunday’s work as the ripest 
product of a sloppy and man-made evangel- 
ism which has been intruding itself upon the 
Presbyterian Church, and which has been 
endured with the hope that it would pass 
away as it came. We still hope that after 
a few more unseemly demonstrations it will 
desist. But,if the Presbyterian Church con- 
tinues to sanction these things, she will yet 
have plenty of room both in her pulpit and 
her pew. The kindest things for Mr. Sun- 
day would be for some well instructed Aquila 
and Priscilla to take him unto them and ex- 
pound unto him the way of God more per- 
fectly that he may mightily convince men, 
showing by the Scripture that Jesus was the 
Christ. D. S. KENNEDY, 


The Paragraph Pulpit. 


BY REV. MARION FRANKLIN HAM. 


Mr. Casson, in his excellent report of the 
Publicity Department work at the business 
session of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, said, ‘“We must in some way reach 
men, and I commend to you this method as 
one way whereby this object can be attained.” 

As a practical illustration of the fact that 
the Paragraph Pulpit does reach men, per- 
haps a few quotations from letters received 
by a minister who has been engaged in para- 
graphing his neighbors with Unitarian ser- 
monettes may be of interest. 

After a three months’ trial of the Para- 
graph Pulpit, this minister is ready to say 
that it reaches men, and reaches them in a 
very practical and effective way.--The fact 
that all the readers of the paragraphs do not 


_ endorse the doctrines therein set forth need 


not distress us. Now and then a man may 
be moved to rise up in righteous wrath and 
attempt to smite the supposed. writer of 


_ these new-fangled heresies with a weapon of 
_ ‘caustic words. 


When this happens, it proves 
that the man has been “‘reached.’’ Other- 
wise he would not put himself to the trouble 
of an expression and the cost of a postage 
‘stamp. The following unsolicited comipli- 
ments came to the writer a few days ago 
from a man residing in a city some two hun- 
dred miles from Dallas: “‘Sir, I will not 
address you as Rey., for you are not entitled 
I have been reading 
in the Dallas News your Paragraph Pulpit, 
and have found no truth in the statements 
contained therein. Your paragraphs are 
absolutely senseless and foolish.’’ (I call 
upon Mr. Casson to bear witness that I did 
not write them. ‘They were sent to me as 
a part of that ‘solid strip of Unitarian 
literature one column wide and over two 
hundred miles long,” which he sends out 
from headquarters). ‘‘The paragraph of the 
20th inst. is rank infidelity. With a hearty 


contempt for such mental poison, and for 


‘the one who would administer it to those 
who are unable to discriminate, I am,” 


it seems to me that such ‘a letter, 
n by an utter stranger, is evidence 
one man was reached, whether to his 


¥ 
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edification and enlightenment and our nu- 
merical increase, I am unable to say. The 
writer sent him a cordial greeting, some 
gentle words, and five Unitarian tracts, to 
which he replied in a few days as follows: 
“You are no more a minister than is a Mor- 
mon Elder or a Buddhist priest: it matters 
not what your moral character may be. 
In so far as you teach falsehood for truth, 
you are an enemy of all men, yourself, and 
God. As to the divinity of our Saviour, 
you are beyond the pale of discussion, as 
much so as if you should dispute the fact 
of the multiplication table or the law of 
gravitation, and I am strictly right in saying 
that your paragraphs are rank infidel- 
ity. It will be wise for you to refrain from 
sending me any more of your literature, 
only a waste of postage. I will no more 
take poison mentally than physically.” 
Signed a8 

To this second communication the writer 
replied in a friendly tone, and received 
promptly the following: ‘‘Sir, read 1 John, 
2d chapter, 22d and 23d verses; 1 John, 
5th chapter, roth verse; 2 John, 7th verse. 
Just as truly as Satan lied to the woman in 
Eden, so certainly are you teaching false- 


hood for truth. ‘Ye are of your father, 
the devil, and his works will ye do’.” 
Signed ——. 


The more I thought about this commu- 
nication the more I was convinced that the 
Paragraph Pulpit was a great success in 
reaching people. In this case it reached 
a man two hundred miles away, and then 
reached backward two hundred miles and 
boomeranged the writer. I am still won- 
dering which party was more effectively 
reached. 

But this represents only one side of the 
matter. With every mail comes some word 
that indicates the practical value of this 
work, One questioner is in doubt regard- 
ing a particular statement. He asks, ‘If 
a child is not totally depraved when it is 
born, please inform me when it becomes 
so?” In reply the writer tried to straighten 
out this theological tangle and failed, but 
left some Unitarian literature where it might 
bear fruit in days to come. 

The vast majority of communications 
are simply requests for literature without 
further word or comment. But now and 
then a personal word is sent with the re- 
quest which gives the minister a chance to 
send a fraternal greeting and a message of 
good cheer. 

From a Swedish “woman comes this: 
‘Dear brother, lam a Christian when I was 
ten years old, and now I am twenty and 
would like much to read one of your liter- 
ature, and will you be so kind to.send,”’ 
From the principal of a high school, this: 
“T read with great interest your Paragraph 
Pulpit. Please send me some literature.” 
This from a farmer: ‘‘ I am growing old. 
Will soon fall asleep in the great beyond. 
Please send me some literature.’’ ‘This from 
a banker: “‘Have not missed a day, for 
quite a while, in reading those sermons. 
Every one isa gem,” etc. ‘This from a hotel 
proprietor: ‘‘The logic of your Paragraph 
sermons appeals to me. Have been reading 
along these lines, but have had no Unitarian 
literature.” This from a travelling man: 
“T am a travelling man and therefore it 
may never directly benefit you or your 
organization to send me literature; but |] 
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have a deep yearning for the truth, and, if 
you guide an erring or wandering one toward 
the light, perhaps the Great Unseen will give 
you due credit.’ This from a prominent 
attorney of another city: “Accept my 
thanks for the response to my letter. I am 
in. substantial agreement with position set 
forth by your literature. Iamand have been 
for years a member of the Methodist 
Church.” One man asks: ‘Is Unitarian- 
ism growing, and what is the per cent. of in- 
crease?” (Referred to Encyclopedia). ‘This 
from a farmer: ‘‘I have been getting 
glimpses of the truth as taught by Unitarians 
for some time and have been favorably im- 
pressed.’”” From a school teacher: ‘The 
literature you so kindly sent is at hand and 
highly appreciated. Could you send me 
two or three copies more of tract No. 11 
for my friends?” ‘This from a plumber: 
“I became interested in your Unitarian 
sermons through reading your ‘Real Saint.’ 
Please send me,” etc. ‘This from a woman, 
“J am not a Christian, but am much inter- 
ested in religious things.’’ (Perhaps she is 
a Christian after all.) This from a woman 
in another city: “I wish to tell you that I 
am pleased to become a member of your 
church, I am glad there is a religious fel- 
lowship in which one can feel free and 
honest, for I think I believe most in a very 
simple religion.” ‘This name was enrolled 
and a contribution to church work received. 
This from a real estate man, ‘‘Am very much 
interested in the truths which you are daily 
placing before us in the Dallas News, and I 
want fuller information.” This from an in- 
valid confined to a hotel bedroom, “I am 


‘so grateful to you for the pleasure and com- 


fort I have received from your little ser- 
mons in the News.” (Mr. Casson need not 
explain here that I did not write them.) 
This from a working woman: “I have been 
reading your paragraphs and enjoy the 
plainness of the facts. I would like to give 
the subject more thought. Hoping you 
every success,’ etc. This from two promi- 
nent men in a neighboring city: ‘‘We wish 
to see some of your literature. What posi- 
tion does your church take regarding re- 
vival services? Your reply will be con- 
sidered strictly confidential.” The reply 
was eminently satisfactory. This from a 
physician, ““I have been following your ser- 
mons from day to day, and I am becoming 
interested in the Unitarian Church.” This 
from a banker; ‘‘I am not a member of any 
church and never was, but have been an 
agnostic for thirty years or more. I think, 
however, that, if I were going to join a church, 
I would give yours serious consideration.”’ 
This from a business man: ‘Until quite 
lately I did not know that any church held 
the same beliefs that I hold. After reading 
your paragraphs I begin to believe that my 
views are in accord with yours,” etc. Here, 
then, I have set down, without change, a few 
of the expressions that have come to me. 
Many more could be furnished, but these are 
sufficient to show the trend of that inquiry 
which the Paragraph Pulpit calls forth. 
What reasonable conclusions do they sug- 
gest? We may use Mr. Casson’s words to 
illustrate: ‘‘We have deceived ourselves 
into thinking that we are in the minority, 
when, as a matter of fact, we are in the ma- 
jority. ‘The only trouble is, the majority of 
the majority have not yet found it out. It 
is our task to inform them,” 
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Here are expressions from all sorts and 
conditions of people, ranging from saloon- 
keepers, plumbers, farmers, to school 
teachers, bankers, and lawyers. In fact 
every phase of life is covered in these re- 
sponses to our message. Mr. Casson is right 
when he says, ‘““Our message is not for a 
few, but for all.’ It arouses human long- 
ing and meets human need. It is as good 
for the washer-woman as for the college 
professor. Let us not forget this. The 
people need our message, and it is our busi- 
ness to get it to them, if not in one way, 
then in another. It is possible that the 
Paragraph Pulpit may drive a few timid 
souls from us. Any straightforward, truth- 
ful expression of our convictions is liable 
to offend some one. But, where we offend 
one to the point of walking no more with us, 
we arouse fifty to serious thought about the 
eternal verities. Aside from the real 
benefits which accrue to the local organiza- 
tion, and these are many and marked, the 
Paragraph Pulpit would still be wholly 
justified by the help it renders to people 
who are trying to locate themselves relig- 
iously. It supplies a distinct spiritual de- 
mand, Mr. Casson is correct. ‘‘We are 
in the majority, but the majority of the ma- 
jority have not found this out.’’ The fol- 
lowing from the postmaster of a small vil- 
lage in Texas indicates the truth of this: 
“The reading matter you sent me to hand. 
I see that I am a Unitarian and did not 
know it. I heartily endorse all I have read. 
_ Iam very old, and when I die I want a Uni- 
tarian minister to officiate at my funeral. 
I don’t want any hell-fire preacher to be 
there because I don’t believe that doctrine, 
and it would be an unpleasant task for him 
to preach me into perdition, as he would 
have to do. If there is a Unitarian church 
at , which is only thirty miles from here, 
I will try to unite with it. P.S.—There are 
lots of people like myself who are Unitarians 
and don’t know it.”’ 

There is no Unitarian church at I 
fear that our aged friend will be compelled 
to allow a “‘hell-fire preacher” to officiate. 
It is the purpose of the Paragraph Pulpit 
to build a church at , and at every other 
place where a soul expresses a desire to join 
us. It is now laying foundation stones at 
all these places. In the Dallas case all these 
requests and communications, after receiv- 
ing proper attention at the hands of the 
minister, are turned over to the Post-office 
Mission workers, Miss Harriet Spalding, the 
chairman of this committee, places them on 
file, and once a month (with that character- | 
istic New England promptness which even 
a Texas climate cannot wholly overcome) 
sends carefully selected literature to these 
addresses. During the course of the year 
inquiries in the form of personal letters will 
be sent to each person with the object of 
learning whether he is still interested and 
desires the mailing of tracts to continue. 
In no case is the inquirer dropped or neg- 
lected. So carefully are these inquiring 
persons looked after that Miss Spalding is 
able at any time to tell whether our litera- ! 
ture is desired, and to discontinue the mail-_ 
ing where it is no longer of service. In this | 
way the church is kept in touch with all in- 
terested persons, and no literature wasted. 
With such a systematic missionary affort 
at work it is impossible that our message 
shall wholly fail in practical results, First 


‘Juvenile Court. 
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the individual, then the group in a lay cen- 
tre, and then the church. This is our plan 
and hope. 


Dattas, TEx. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


As announced on the programme of the 
Institute, rooms at the Templeton Inn, where 
most of the meetings will be held, will be 
two dollars a day. Those who intend to be 
present are expected to engage their own 
rooms of the manager of the Inn. There 
are fifty single rooms and forty-five rooms 
containing two single beds. The rooms for 
one each will be assigned first. ‘These can be 
engaged now by writing to the Templeten 
Inn, Templeton, Mass. Rooms have already 
been reserved for those whose names are on 
the programme, 


The Work of Rev. Powhatan 
Bagnall, 


Rev, Powhatan Bagnall has been encour- 
aged by the American Unitarian Association 
to try the experiment of improving the con- 
dition of the colored people of Boston, who 
probably number more than fifteen thousand 
and are living amid many difficulties. Mr, 
Bagnall comes from the Methodist church 
with a record of honorable service. He is 
full of faith that something can be done to 
uplift the struggling members of his race. 
His scheme is to organize a League of men, 
a Junior League for the older boys, and a 
Helping Hand Society which will include 
men, women, and children, with weekly 
meetings and practical talks about rational 
living. 

After three months’ work he read a report 
at the recent May meetings, from which we 
take the following items: About 126 men, 
women, and children form a strong working 
committee; and instructive addresses have 
been given by Dr, Charles G. Ames, Prof. 
William L. Bulkley, and Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness. The Senior League has had cottage 
meetings for practical talks on citizenship 
and character. The Junior League meeting 
once a week has carried out a programme con- 
sisting of practical talks, essays, or debates. 
There is a hungering and thirsting for prac- 
tical teaching that gives hope and cheer to 
those who carry on the work. 

The boys and girls are taught lessons of 
thrift and ideas of economy through the 
medium of the Stamp Banking System. Mr. 
Powhatan Bagnall co-operates with the 


, State Free Employment Bureau, the Immi- 


gration Society of North America, and the 
Statistics show that there 
are few juvenile delinquents among the 
negroes in the United States who have been 
in the industrial schools. Mr, Bagnall and 
his wife have been very busy looking after 
the interests of the colored people who suf- 
fered by the Chelsea fire, 
In closing, Mr. Bagnall’s report says ;— 


Here in Greater Boston conditions are 
piling up which must be met squarely and 
at once. Numbers of our people are either 
idle, or, what is infinitely worse, actively en- 
gaged in criminal practices. Our plan is to 
proceed slowly but surely getting facts, and 
to enlist public opinion and the co-operation 
of all people in ways that will develop oppor- 
tunities where they are now lost through in- 
difference or lack of information, Such en- 
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Our National Societtes. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Onion. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


terprise will be the beginning of a wide- 


spread co-operating movement for the better- 


ment of the conditions of the colored people 
in Greater Boston. One does not have to be 
a prophet to see that there is danger ahead 
which in some way should be averted. 
There are many causes which must be taken 
into consideration, chief among which are, 
first, the shiftlessness of many of the people, 
and, secondly, ignorance of opportunities of 
learning and of the kinds of labor for which 
there is a demand. Here again we will 
operate. We shall endeavor to act the part 
of teacher, counsellor, and guide to our peo- 
ple in Greater Boston or who may come here- 
after, teaching them on the line of self-help, 
to hasten that day to fit themselves in every 
possible way; study hard; save always part 
of their earnings; be faithful in every detail 
in whatever position they may be employed; 
be sure whatever they do, do well, however 
humble the vocation, 
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| To prosecute this work properly, perma- 
nent quarters are very necessary, centre of 
| operation for moral and spiritual uplift, in- 
| dustrial classes, social entertainment, bureau 
of information, etc., place where they can 
come and feel at home. ‘The sooner such is 
established the better for all concerned. 
The work has come to stay and will grow in 
usefulness, 


The Thirteenth Superstition. 


Our attention has recently been called to 
the curious way in which the number thirteen 
appears in our silver coinage. ‘There were 
thirteen original States. In the words “Half 
of a dollar”? there are thirteen letters, also 
in ‘Quarter dollar.”” Over the eagle on the 
quarter are thirteen stars, on the face of it a 
circle of thirteen stars. The eagle holds in 
his beak a scroll on which ‘‘E pluribus unum” 
contains thirteen letters. On the shield 
there are thirteen bars and thirteen stripes, 
The terminal feathers of the eagle’s wings are 
thirteen. In the talons at his right he holds 
thirteen arrows, and on the left an olive 
branch with thirteen leaves. Some of these 
are mere coincidences, but some of them must 
have been intended and suggested by the 
fact that there were thirteen original States. 
The thirteen superstition has taken such a 
deep hold upon the Western world that there 
are very intelligent and well-edutated peo- 
ple who will not be the thirteenth person at 
a table or undertake a new enterprise on the 
13th of the month. And yet they never hes- 
itate to accept as many American coins 
as come to them in a day’s shopping, although 
they are packed full of thirteens. Why 
should not the study of this coin do something 
to abolish the superstition ? 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Summer Reading and Memorizing. 


It has always seemed to many leaders in 
Sunday-School work that the long vacation 
time should not be permitted to lie idle. 
Various suggestions have been made by 
___ which to maintain the interest of the pupils, 
and preserve their loyal connection with 
the Sunday School. 

One method has been that of corres- 
pondence. ‘The teacher of any given class, 
sometimes the superintendent of a Sunday 
School, will send letters to thesvarious mem- 
bers, teachers and all, keeping friendly 
touch with the scattered forces. The best 
use of this help in sustaining interest is to 
give the scholars voluntary action as regards 
} areply. The chief thing is that the teacher 
: should write the letters, and, if the recipi- 

ent of it wishes to respond, it will come then 
’ with happy spirit and result. But, if the 
r pupils think that there is a discredit in not 
replying, they perhaps would prefer not to 
receive any letters, Let the interchange be 
free and spontaneous. 

A somewhat more serious effort, partly 
. along thelines of instruction, is found in the 
“Summer Reading and Memory Work,” 


To aid such as have not attempted anything 
of the kind, and desire it, I subjoin samples 
of this kind which have been prepared by 
two New England Sunday Schools. The 


arranged in some of our Sunday Schools. 
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first is that of the Disciples School, Boston 
(Mrs. Beatley, superintendent). 

Read for fourteen successive Sundays 
St. John, chapters i—xiv. 


BIBLE VERSES 


For memory. 
June 14, Ps. cxxxix., verses 1, 2, 3, 4. 
June 21, Ps: cxxxix., verses 5, 6, 7, 8. 
June 28, Ps. cxxxix , verses 9, 10, II, 12. 
July 5, Prov. iv., verses 7, 8, 9. 
July 12, Prov. viii., verses 17, 18, 19. 
July 19, Prov. xv., verses I, 2, 23. 
July 26, Prov. xxiv., verses 30, 31, 32, 33, 34. 
Aug. 2, St. John xii., verses 46, 47, 48. 
Aug. 9, St. John xii., verses 49, 50. 
Aug. 16, St. John xv., verses 1, 2, 3. 
Aug. 23, St. John xv., verses 4, 5, 6. 
Aug. 30, St. John xv., verses 7, 8, 9. 
Sept. 6, Eph. v., verses 13, 14, 15. 
Sept. 13, Eph. v., verses 16, 17. 

“APPLES OF GOLD.” 
For memory. 
Hynin, p. 3. 
“God of the earth, the sky, the sea,” 
—Samuel Longfellow, 


Hyman, p. 41. 
“Blest be the light that shows the way.” 
—Frederic Henry Hedge. 


Poem, p. 155. 
“A little kingdom I possess,” 
—Louisa May Alcott, 


Quotation, p. 46. 
“Not from a vain or shallow thought.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


The second arrangement js from the 
Waverley Unitarian Sunday School (Mr. 
J. H. Edwards, superintendent). 


June 28, Gen,, chap, 31, verse 49. 

July 5, Prov., chap, 15, verses 1-3. 

July 12, Ps., chap, 107, verses 23-31. 

July 19, Num., chap, 6, verses 24-26, 

July 26, Gen., chap. r. 

Aug, 2, Ps., chap. 100, 

Aug. 9, 1. Cor,, chap, 13. 

Aug. 16, Matt,, chap. 5, verses 43-48. 

Aug. 23, Luke, chap, 15, verseg 1-10. 

Aug. 30, Luke, chap. 15, verses 11-32. 

Sept. 6, Acts, chap. 17, verses 24-28. 
Epwarp A. Horton, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston; hoursgto1,and 2tos. During 
ey caadees will be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and 

ridays. 


Does a Young People’s Organization 
Help or Hinder the Work of the 
Church? 


(Continued from June 25.) 

Rev. Richard W. Boynton, the second 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, on Thursday 
evening, May 28, in the Second Church, 
Boston, said that we can always circum- 
scribe our thought when we look at it from 
the point of view of the church. We are iu- 
terested in what good a religious organiza- 
tion will do to the young people in the church, 

The term ‘‘young people”’ is extremely mis- 
leading. ‘There are organizations of young 
people who were young, and, feeling as young 
as they ever were, call themselves still young. 
_In these and in all other organizations for 
, young people the younger ones grow up, so 
the phrase represents a quantity that is 
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always incoming and always diminishing, 
therefore always a procession. There must 
be a procession out as well as a procession 
in, that the incoming generation may still 
seem to be young. 

Another aspect is whether we are able to 
pare out this material for the benefit of the 
assured young people. Are we to have a 
door in our churches for the adults and an- 
other for the young? And this is a very 
grave phrase of the question. It is diffi- 
cult to get these two to mingle, but all 
ought to look on the church as a unit. This 
is done in many parts of the country, and 
the result is an adequate merging and feeling 
of each other’s spirit. 

A wholly different phase of the subject is 
the spirit of the union. Mr. Boynton depre- 
cated the fact that serving tables and getting 
up fairs is called religious, although these 
may be good and necessary things, yet they 
have no connection with religion. These 
are not the main thing: they are not what 
we are in the church to do. When we come 
to the subject of religion, we come to a seri- 
ous question. 

Attention was called to an article in a re- 
cent number of the Harvard Theological Re- 
view in which the writer takes up the two 
sides of this subject and speaks of religion 
as being the deep thought in our souls that 
should never be crowded out. If we mean 
anything by our faith, we mean something 
deep and sacred, about which no one should 
babble. 

The Puritans have laid too heavy a hand 
on us surely, when it is only the minister who 
dares lift up his hand or voice as an ade- 
quate exponent of the faith that is in him. 
It was a common experience that one could 
not remember hearing any distinctly relig- 
ious sentiment from any one in the congre- 
gation except the minister, _ 

Of late there has been a conspicuous 
innovation in our churches in this regard, 
for among our own sect there has crept in a 
simple and hearty expression of terms that 
cannot offend and of things that prevail 
among us. ‘There is nothing so spiritually 
fruitful as this conversation concerning 
the essentials of our faith, and especially 
does it gladden the heart of a minister dur- 
ing the season of Confirmation Classes. 
Many a minister finds’ at these times that 
religion never meant so much as when he 
listens to the casual and inexperienced re- 
marks of his young people. 

So far as a young people’s organization 
helps the church it helps the minister, and 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. A. P. Reccord is 


care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W., Eng. 


The address of Mrs, Alma Faunce Smith, 
the newly elected president of the New England Associate 
Alliance, will be for the summer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In East Boston, Mass., 27th ult., at the Church of Our 
Father, by Rev. Albert J. Coleman and Rey. William I, 
Cole, Edith Forbes Knowles and Albert Kennedy. 


In Ashby, Mass., 2d inst., at the residence of the bride’s 
brother, by Rev. George S. Shaw, Everett S. Robbins and 
Kate M. Joyce, both of Ashby. 


ITUATION wanted by well-educated young English 

woman (with her child of 2 years) as housekeeper 

or to hel 
Address 


with care of children. 


re. ¢ Best of references. 
-O., Christian Register. 
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in fact nothing helps more than this evident 
stream of young life that has been going out 
through these organizations. Mr. Boynton 
here mentioned the young life going out from 
out Divinity Schools, and to which many a 
youth had been led through the religious 
experience gained in a young people’s or- 
ganization. He paid also a high tribute to 
young people’s temperance societies. 

Religious self-expression is a channel of ex- 
pression not only for the ministry, but for the 
opening out of a religious spirit among all 
of us; and,indeed it must come through this 
channel, always drawing up new life, and 
not through continuous innovations. This 
self-expression, then, has been the very vital 
influence experienced during the past ten 
years by our young people. 

The young people’s societies have been a 
means of demanding better music in our 
churches and better churches,—more artis- 
tic and more comfortable,—-calling for addi- 
tional money and increased care. We, 
through our young people, are enriching 
our services, and this is as it should be. 

Those older should reach down to bring 
up the younger life. Missionaries and 
preachers should all be looking towards this 
fusion, Then we shall need only the one 
big door and all come in and out together. 
‘The emphasis should be put not on separate 
organizations, but on the church. 

Then will come to the young people 
themselves a strength, a hope, and a comfort 
that will make it a great thing to be a Uni- 
tarian young person with so many possi- 
bilities ahead. 

(Continued next week.) 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Church, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service July 12, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rey. R. F. Leavens. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service July 12, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rev. W. W. Fenn. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the Sunday morning service July 12 will be 
conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the Sun- 
day morning service July 12, at 11, will be 
conducted by Rev. Roger S. Forbes, 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service July 12, at 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Charles E. St. John of Phila- 
delphia. 


At the First Parish in Brookline the Sun- 
day morning service, July 12, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Theodore C. Williams of 
Roxbury. 

Meetings. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The hold- 
ing of the conference at Vineyard Haven, 
June 23 and 24, while it necessarily made the 
attendance smaller than usual, seemed to 
bring the members into a nearer fellowship 
that was observed and delighted in by all. 
To this intimate and helpful sense of fellow- 
ship the opening address of the conference on 
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Tuesday evening contributed with a power 
that seemed magical. It was just the magic 
of an absolutely frank and wholesome self- 
revelation. Rev. William B. Geoghegan of 
New Bedford, in as perfect freedom from 
rant or self-consciousness as one would re- 
late a yachting-cruise or a bit of mountain 
climbing, took the conference with him in 
his ministry to those broken in health or 
will and ignorant of how to help themselves. 
It showed us a man’s doing, without making 
a school or a cult of it, without exaggerated 
emphasis upon it, of the healing work a 
Christian minister is meant to do; and he told 
it just as the Samaritan may have told Jesus 
of his interesting adventure down on the road 
to Jericho. Making it clear to victims of 
tuberculosis that they must live in the open 
air,and lending them a hand at tent-making, 
so that they could do it; showing a man the 
power of suggestion and helping him apply 
it to the bracing of his will against a weak- 
ness for drink; up with the earliest dawn all 
summer to secure to every babe in town a 
milk supply that lowered infant mortality 
by half! Mr. Geoghegan lifted the confer- 
ence into all the feeling and fresh determina- 
tion of the old-time experience meeting with- 
out a trace of posing or mawkish sentiment. 

At the session of the next morning, which 
the president, Mr. J. C. Tripp, opened with 
an affectionate tribute to the memory of 
Daniel Stevens, faithful pastor of the Sea- 
men’s Bethel for so many years, to whom 
the Vineyard Haven church is the memorial, 
the spirit of friendly confidence so richly 
appealed to the night before was evident 
throughout and made the occasion singu- 
larly helpful. 

Rev. Howard C. Ives of New London gave 
a stirring account of the practical workings 
of as simple and undogmatic Christianity as 
possible of which he was making happy dis- 
coveries every day in his work as minister to 
the recently united Universalist and Uni- 
tarian churches of New London. 

Rey. Frank L. Phalen closed the confer- 
ence with a little devotional service that was 
a benediction. 

A number spoke in the various discussions; 
the hospitality of the Vineyard Haven peo- 
ple was of the good old hearty sort; and all 
Martha’s Vineyard, ‘‘ Though vine nor fig-tree 
neither’? was in evidence, had put on her 
lovliest graments with which to welcome 
and enchant her guests. George Kent, Sec- 


retary. 
Churches. 


Batu, N.H. Bey, dependent Christian So- 
ciety, Rev. Amos N. Somers: Services are 
to be held during the summer, beginning 
July 5, Rev. H. C. McDougall of Franklin 
occupying the pulpit that Sunday and the 
one following, and the last two it will be 
occupied by Dr. S. C. Beane of Lawrence, 
Mass. The annual sale has been arranged 
to take place August 13, and, if any of our 
kind friends who have so generously aided 
us in the past wish to continue their aid in 
1908, their contributions will be gratefully 
received by the Secretary, Mrs. Bessie F. 
Randall. 


Erm, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, 
Thomas P. Byrnes: The church has had a 
successful and prosperous year. ‘There have 
been two services each Sunday throughout 
the year, with often the largest congregations 
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on Sunday evening, in which the men have 
predominated. A double quartette under 
the leadership of Mr. Fred Delano has greatly 
strengthened the musical part of the church 
service. The Study Class took up the study 
of social and civic questions, and has been 
largely attended. Lectures from several 
neighboring Unitarian ministers were 
greatly enjoyed by the general public, and 
made our church one of the intellectual 
centres of the community. The lecturers 
were: Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleveland, 
on ‘‘ Poetry in an Age of Science’; President 
F. C. Southworth, who spoke upon “A 
Choice of a Profession,’ which interested 
the young men of the church; Rev. George 
L. Sprague of Dunkirk, N.Y., gave his lect- 
ure on ‘‘Savonarola”; Rev. L. W. Mason 
delivered .an illustrated lecture on ‘‘From. 
Vesuvius to the Matterhorn’; and Rey. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York delivered a 
fine lecture on “Our Liberal Faith.” Rev. 
R. W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., delivered 
the principal address at our ‘‘ Annual Birth- 
day Banquet,” which reached the high 
water-mark this year in attendance as plates 
were laid for one hundred and seventy-five 
people. The Women’s Alliance has con- 
tinued to be the backbone and mainstay of 
the church; for, in addition to holding a reg- 
ular bi-monthly meeting, and looking after 
the social life of the church, it has raised 
about $400, for the current expenses of the 
church during the year. The church has 
become more and more a factor in the social 
and civic life of the community. The pastor 
has been called upon to address a dozen 
different organizations in the city during 
the year. He has been one of a committee 
of five which has organized an “‘ Associated 
Charities’ in the city, and he has served 
on a committee with four of the evangelical 
ministers of the city in looking after the 
public morals and civic welfare of the city. 
He has also delivered several commence- 
ment addresses in neighboring towns and 
cities this season. The press has been gen- 
erous, often publishing the pastor’s sermons 
in full, and giving every courtesy in the an- 
nouncement of services. The Board of 
Trustees has voted to join with the other 
Unitarian churches east and west, in the 
publishing of a co-operative calendar, under 
the leadership of Rev. C. W. Casson, this 
coming year. 


Monrciair, N.J.—Unity Church, Rev. 
E. S. Wiers: During Mr, Wiers’s vacation 
the church is to hold a unique series of sum- 
mer services ‘constituting a Parliament of 
Religions, The programme is as follows: 
July 5, ‘“‘The Message of Zoroastrianism to 
the World of To-day,’’ Ervad M. N. Dhalla, 
Ph.D., a Parsee priest of Bombay, India; 
July 12, “The Religious Message of the 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
magiecarety temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. B is 

Applications solicited from families within iow miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rey. C. e a Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 

Parker B. ield, Su, tendent, 

277 Tremont St., 
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Orient—the Spirit of the East,” President 
§. C, Kanaga Rutnam, M.A., of Central Col- 
lege, Colombo, Ceylon; July 19, ‘‘The Mes- 
sage of Mohammedanism to the World of 
To-day,’ Mohammed Alexander R. Webb, 
official representative of Islamvin the United 
States; July 26, ‘‘The Bahai Revelation,” 
Mirza Ali Kuli Khan, Persian consul at 
Washington; August 2, ‘‘The Message of 
Buddhism to the World of To-day,” Dr. A. R. 
Sarat Roy, Ph.D., of India; August 9, ‘‘The 
Message of Mormonism to the World of To- 
day,’’ Elder James E. Talmadge of Salt Lake 
City; August 16, ‘‘The Esoteric Teachings 
of the Suffees,” Prof. M. Barakatullah of 
India; August 23, ‘“The Message of Evan- 
gelical Christianity to the World of To-day,” 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D., of Springfield, 
Mass.; August 30, ‘““The Message of Liberal 
Christianity to the World of To-day,’ Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt, Ph.D., of Cornell Uni- 
versity; September 6, ‘‘The Message of 
Judaism to the World of To-day,” Rabbi 
Samuel Schulman of Temple Bethel of New 
York City, After the regular services are 
resumed on September 13 the Parliament 
will continue on the evenings of three Sun- 
days as follows: September 13, “The Mes- 
sage of Confucianism to the World of To- 
day,” Dr, Chen Huan-Chang of Pekin, China, 
secretary of the Grand Secretariat of the 
Chinese Empire; September 20, ‘“The Mes- 
sage of Hinduism to the World of To-day,” 
Swami Abhedananda of the Vedanta So- 
ciety ; September 27, ‘‘The Message of Taoism 
to the World of To-day,” Dr. J. H. Thoms, 
M.D., of China. With two exceptions the 
speaker in every case speaks for his own 
faith. The Parliament is awakening much 
interest, and the New York papers have all 
published announcements of it. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 

tarian Association: — 
Already acknowledged... ......-..+.---005> 
June 1. National Alliance Branch, Wellesley 
rt. Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston ...... 


$549.65 


10.00 
5,000.00 


6. U. W. Marting, Eckerty, Ind... I.00 
13. Society in Germantown, Pa.. 25.00 
_ 13. U. W. Marting, Eckerty, Ind I.00 
15. Society in Burlington, Vt., .. 3.00 
19. Society in Luverne, Minn, ES I0.00 
23. Society in Dublin, N.H. .......... 1.50 
23. Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Wellesley.: 200.00 
29, Society in Lincoln, Neb. .......... 35.00 

- 29. Rey. Minot J. Savage, ‘In the name 
of Mrs. MOU EEN ea fotos iste 3,104.10 
29. Society in Northampton ........... 68.00 

PARAGRAPH PULPIT. 

4. Eliot Alliance, Church of the Messiah, 
NS ES a es 1.00 

24. Rey, Alexander T. Bowser, St. An- 
BSED crak ic talcu rn sscsa «6:25 
$9,015.50 


Francis H, Lincorn, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Clergymen in Boston, Summer, 908. 


The following card to Boston clergymen 
is issued by the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union : — 

“As a convenience to the public a list is 
now being prepared, giving the addresses of 
ministers of all religious denominations who 
expect to be in Boston, or near by, during 
the summer months of July, August, and to 
September 15, or any portion of that time. 

“These lists in former years have been 
greatly appreciated by many families and 
individuals who have had occasion to need 
the services of a clergyman during the vaca- 
tion season. Clergymen of all denomina- 
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tions are invited to mail a postal card, giving 
their addresses for any portion of the above 
time, if to be in Boston or vicinity, to 
Frank L. Locke, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, 
This list may be consulted by the public 
every day from 8 a.m. to 10 P.M, at the 
rooms of the Union.’’ 


Religion in Education, 

For those who feel themselves free to use 
it the Bible remains as the one clear record 
of the development of the “‘Soul of a People” 
from naive nature worship to the worship 
of the God of all the earth and all the heavens, 
Like no other history, it is written from be- 
ginning to end (and herein lies the inspira- 
tion of its books) by men possessed with 
overmastering religious emotion penetrated 
throughout with the idea of a spiritual pur- 
pose in national and human affairs. It is 
for this reason that I am inclined to think 
that we are not at the end, but only at the 
beginning, of the usefulness of the Bible in 
the school. So far from decreasing its value 
(as is held by some), the new historical criti- 
cism will make the full use of it for the first 
time possible. 

Religious education cannot afford to dis- 
pense with any of the ordained means where- 
by the sense of spiritual fellowship on which 
in the last resort religion depends is deepened 
and fixed as an element in character. Of 
these the family arid the Church are by far 
the most powerful. Religion begins in the 
family: it is continued in the Church. ‘The 
work of the school teacher, to be successful, 
must be a co-operation and a preparation, 

In pledging itself to education of any 
kind the State has pledged itself to religious 
education. Nor is there any argument that 
can be urged in behalf of any form of educa- 
tion, which may not be urged equally in 
behalf of religious education. So far, I feel 
bound to differ from the claim that it shall 
be left to the denominations. On the other 
hand, we seem to be equally pledged to 
the view that the child shall be treated as a 
potential member of a religious community, 
and have its mind directed to the significance 
of such a membership. 
these seem contradictory requirements, 


If to the reader | 
I| sneer at intelligent liberty, inviting national 
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that the contradiction is only apparent. 
The analogy of the secondary schools seems 
to show that the difficulty of combining 
undenominationalism with respect for the 
“religion of the parent” is enormously ex- 
aggerated, and that in practice it sinks into 
a negligible or, at least, a manageable quantity. 
The very fact that the children are regarded 
in the way I suggest would seem to bring its 
own safeguard with it, If all are regarded 
as members of different churches, the teacher 
will be careful how he deals with the differ- 
ences of any. What the parent has a right 
to require is that no obstacle shall be placed 
in his children’s way to their seeing the light 
as he sees it, and being received into the 
fold in which he himself has found peace. 
Strange indeed must be the view of what 
constitutes the heart of religions as of what 
constitutes the heart of the child cherished 
by those who maintain that the elements of 
corporate religion as they may be permitted 
to exist in even the most undenominational 
of schools—the common meeting, the com- 
mon hymn, the common gospel, the common 
prayer or aspiration—are influences hostile to 
membership in any particular church.—/. H, 
Muirhead, in Hibbert Journal. 


A Course in Forestry. 


The Powder Point School of Duxbury, 
Mass., F, B. Knapp, S.B., principal, has 
established a new elementary course in 
forestry, intended for scholars of the second- 
ary or high school grade, and open to stu- 
dents who are interested in woodcraft, and 
wish to prepare for college with electives 
in natural science, and more especially for 
those planning to become scientific foresters. 

For admission, not only-is it necessary for 
a boy to be of good character, but he must 
also wish to take up this work, and recognize 
that it is important for liim to be refined, 
energetic, and manly. 


‘The sure foundations of the state are laid 
in knowledge, not in ignorance; and every 
sneer at education, at culture, at book learn- 
ing, which is the recorded wisdom of the ex- 
perience of mankind, is the demagogue’s 


admit the appearance, but I maintain also | degeneracy and ruin.—G, W. Curtis, 
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Best of all oils for domestic purposes. 
the lawn mower, freezer, washer, bicycle, any- 

thing that needs oil. 

clog or tarnish. 


“\%- Save the Machine 


Put new life into the hard-worked sewing 
machine. 
Liven it and the hundred other things about 
the house that are getting “the worse for 
wear’ with a little 


Household | 
Lubricant 


Make it run lightly, noiselessly. 


Try it on 
Won't corrode, gum, 


Sold in handy-size, 4 and 8 
ounce tin oilers. All dealers. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Genii means spirits,’ explained a teacher. 
“Now, James, you may give me a sentence 
in whfch you use genii.” “A man went 
down street, and bought several bottles of 
genii,”” answered James, promptly.—Young 
People’s Magazine. 


“T see,’’? said Senator Sorghum, “‘that they 
are still harping on that little sugar deal.” 
“I’m afraid they are,” replied his private “ sec- 
retary. ‘It simply goes to show,” the sena- 


tor went on, with a sigh of resignation, “how 
often a profit may be without honor,’’— 
Washington Star. 


Near-sighted Lady: ‘‘The boy who is try- 
ing to tie that tin can to that poor dog’s 
tail ought to be thrashed within an inch of 
his life,—the horrid little brute.’’ Maid: 
“It’s your boy, mum.” ‘‘My boy?” ‘“‘Yes, 
mum,” ‘Tell him, if he'll stop, Til give 
him some cake.”’—Christian Advocate. 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant tells this joke about 
herself, When before the License Commit- 
tee of the London County Council, she over- 
heard a gentleman ask another, pointing to 
two of the witnesses, “Which of those old 
cats is Mrs. Chant?” Mrs. Chant leaned 
over, and said, ‘That particular tabby, sir, 
is behind you.,”’ 


An American who was travelling in Hurope, 
when he visited the Vatican, the residence 
of the pope, asked to see the cattle-pens. 
The attendant was very much surprised, and 
said: ‘‘Cattle-pens? Why, we have noth- 
ing of the sort, signor.’’ The response was, 
“Where in the world do you keep the papal 
bulls ?”’—Outlook, 


Western editors delight in publishing 
little paragraphs like the following: ‘‘ Nearly 
7o States the size of Rhode Island could be 
carved out of Missouri, 56 out. of Illinois, 
53 out of Arkansas, 265 out of Texas.” If 
this sort of thing is kept up much longer, 
Rhode Island will draw its money from the 
savings-banks, go down there, and buy some 
of those States.—Tvanscript. 


The story is going the rounds that, when 
the first specimens of ‘““The Bonnie Briar 
Bush”? were appearing, they struck Prof. 
George Adam Smith as very like stories 
which Mr, Watson of Liverpool used to tell. 
Accordingly, a post-card was despatched to 
Sefton Park, ‘‘Well done, Ian Maclaren!” 
The professor received on an equally laconic 
post-card the apt reply, ‘“‘ Well done, Higher 
Criticism.”’ 

A needle’s eye would be a cavern in which 
the souls of some rich men would eternally 
wander. A miserly layman replied to a 
minister concerned for his salary, much 
needed and long due, ““Why! I thought 
you preached for souls.” The disgusted 
clergyman replied: ‘“‘Souls! I cannot eat 
souls; and, if I could, it would take a hun- 
dred thousand such as you have to make 
a meal.’’—Kam’s Horn. 


Once Mr. Gladstone had been cutting 
down a tree in the presence of a large con- 
course of people, including a number of 
“cheap trippers.”” When the tree had fallen, 
and the Prime Minister and some of his fam- 
ily who were with him were moving away, 
there was a rush for the chips. One of the 
trippers secured a big piece, and exclaimed, 
“Hey, lads, when I dee, this shall go in my 
coffin.” ‘Then cried his wife, a shrewd, 
motherly old woman, with a merry twinkle 
in her eye, ‘‘Sam, my lad, if thou’d wor- 
ship God as thou worships Gladstone, thou’d | 
stand a better chance of going where thy 
chip wouldna burn,’’—The New Age, 
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Educational. 


The Misses Allen varinswrtaucator, 
MR. NATH’'L T 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY, 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest bays. Very 
smallclasses. Gymovasium with swimming pool. 
college. scientific school, and business. Young boys in 
separate building. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, 
Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 
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Fire Protection 
Send for illustrated 
Catalogue “11.” Let our Engi- 
neers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market St., Boston 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE inzoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY LAYMEN 


CHURGH ATTENDANCE 


THE SUMMARY OF AN INVESTIGATION 
CONDUCTED BY 


LEWIS G. WILSON 
In this pamphlet is gathered the testimony of 
one hundred and fifty loyal and devoted church 
attendants—such men as realize the importance 
of the Church and willingly assume the responsi- 
bility of supporting it. It contains many inter- 
esting and cogent reasons for attending church. 


Issued as Tract No. 232 


BY THE 
American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


(iEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Printers 


, i Worcester, Mass. 
The Highland Military Academyzscowsster ss 288: 
The Rt Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest and 
d sirable boy Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life Please address for all particulars 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


REV. S. R. MAXWELL, WALPOLE, N.H., 
offers to tutor and to provide home care for two boys 


during the school year 1908-9. References and terms upon 
application. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
incluoing tuition and board. College certificate. Corning 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH 


HOMELIKE HOTELS 
COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES 
$5 to $10 a Week 
In Vermont and on Shores of 


Lake Champlain 


Half a Day’s Journey from Boston and New York 


“Summer Homes” book of 150 pages descriptive, 
150 camera pictures, with list of resorts & excursion 
rates to 100 points on line of Central Vermont Ry., 
sent for 6c. stamp or free on application. E. H 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Poston: 


